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PREFACE. 


Children  who  have  read  The  Students  First  Read- 
ing Book  with  care  and  attention  have  made  consider- 
able advancement  in  the  art  of  reading ; and  if  they 
have  been  taught  the  signification  of  wliat'  they  have 
read,  they  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  key  which  unlocks  to  the  mind  the  great  store- 
house of  inexhaustible  knowledge. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  the  First  Reader ; the 
lessons  being  easy  and  progressive.  The  first  hundred 
pages  are  confined  to  words  of  one  and  two  syllables, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  to  words  of  one,  two  and 
three  syllables. 

The  lessons  are  principally  new,  never  having 
appeared  in  any  other  reading  book,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  written  expressly  for  this  work.  Par- 
ticular pains  have  been  taken  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  lessons,  to  furnish  the  young  with 
interesting  and  attractive  reading,  which  will  awaken 
the  energies  of  the  juvenile  mind  and  create  in  it  a thirst 
for  useful  knowledge. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  attractive  character 
of  this  work  will  command  the  attention  of  the  young, 
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They  tell  ine  there  are  things  I have 
not  seen,  and  which  I can  not  see. 

16.  How  then  am  I to  learn  what  I 
wish  to  know  ? I need  not  weep  and 
be  sad,  for  there  is  a \Vfty,  and  that 
way  has  been  shown  to  me. 

17.  The  world  is  full  of  books;  and 
they  tell  me  if  I will  learn  to  read  and 
think,  those  books  will  teach  me  all 
that  man  can  know  while  on  the  earth ; 
I will  learn  to  read  and  think.  O yes,  I 
will. 

18.  Then  I will  read  good  books, 
and  think  of  all  I read.  Some  books 
will  tell  me  what  makes  the  green 
leaves  grow,  and  why  they  fade  and 
fall  to  the  earth. 

19.  And  they  will  tell  me  why  some 
leaves  are  green  all  win-ter ; and  what 
makes  the  buds  come  forth  when  the 
win-ter  is  gone. 

20.  Oth-ers  will  tell  me  what  makes 
the  white  snow ; how  it  gets  up  in  the 
air ; why  it  is  so  cold,  and  what  makes 
it  melt  when  I take  it  in  my  hands. 
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21.  I will  learn  from  oth-ers  what 
makes  the  bright  sun  rise  and  set;  who 
gives  the  stars  their  light;  and  what 
makes  the  full  moon  rise  just  as  the 
sun  goes  do\tn. 

22.  Some  will  tell  me  what  makes 
the  clouds  and  the  rain ; why  the  rain 

I leaves  the  clouds  and  comes  down  to 
wet  the  earth,  and  make  the  grass  look 
fresh  and  green. 

23.  Some  will  tell  me  of  the  beasts, 
the  birds  and  fish ; and  some  will  tell 
me  of  the  grain,  the  grass,  the  wind, 
and  the  trees. 

24.  Some  books  will  teach  me  wh^t 
I wish  to  know  of  this  great  world  in 
which  I live  ; and  some  will  tell  me  of 
a place  where  the  good  go  when  they 
die,  and  teach  me  how  to  find  that 
place  of  joy.  O,  I will  learn  to  read  and 
think ; yes,  yes  I will. 

[Does  the  little  chad  know  much  of  this  world?  What  does  the  first 
verse  say  the  child  has  seen  V Tell  me  all  you  can  about  the  second* 
verse.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  &c.,  to  the  twenty-fourth.  Have  you  seen  as 
much  as  thi3  child  says  he  has?  Do  you  think  you  will  do  as  he  says 
he  will?] 
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. LESSON  II. — 2. 
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j THE  GOOD  CHILDREN, 

j 1.  Here  are  two  chil-dren.  A lit-tle 
j boy  and  girl.  They  have  a bask-et  full 
| of  ap-ples,  and  the  boy  has  one  in  each 
} hand. 

| 2.  You  can  see  the  fruit  on  the  tree. 

| The  boy  is  pick-in g ap-ples.  That 
lit-tle  girl  is  his  sis-ter.  She  is  a pret-ty 
child. 

3.  Her  lit-tle  broth-er  loves  her  ver-y 
much  ; and  she  loves  him.  They  are 
good  chil-dren,  and  are  ver-y  kind  to  each 
oth-er. 

4.  When  the  hoy  takes  an  ap-ple  from 
the  tree,  he  gives  it  to  his  sis-ter,  and  she 
puts  it  in  the  bask-et.  The  bask-et  is 
not  ver-y  large,  and  the  tree  where  they 
are  pick-ing  the  ap-ples,  is  not  far  from 
the  house. 

5.  When  the  bhsk-et  is  full  they 
car-ry  it  to  the  house,  take  it  down 
cel-la r,  and  put  the  ap-ples  in  a box  or 
large  bin.  When  their  work  is  done 
they  run  and  play. 
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girl  do,  they  would  learn  what  their 
books  tell  them.  Then  they  would 
soon  .love  to  read. 

12.  This  lit-tle  hoy  and  girl  say  they 
should  not  think  they  were  good  chil- 
dren, if  they  did  not  love  to  read  good 
books,  and  think  of  what  they  read,  and 
learn  all  they  can. 

13.  Those  chil-dren  who  love  to  read, 
find  it  very  pleas-ant  to  sit  down  and 
read  their  pret-ty  books.  In  that  way 
they  learn  ma-ny  things  which  oth-er 
chil-dren  do  not  know;  and  what  they 
learn  makes  them  hap-py. 

14.  Chil-dren  who  read  good  books 
are  sure  to  love  their  broth-ers  and 
sis-ters.  They  will  be  kind  and  pleas- 
ant, and  do  all  they  can  to  make  oth-ers 
hap-py. 


[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second  verse  ¥ 
In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  ? What  do  you  think  of  these  children  ? 
Will  you  try  to  be  like  them  ? 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  the  teacher  should  ask  questions  which 
can  be  answered  from  reading  it,  and  after  those  have  been  answered  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  other  questions,  calculated  to  elicit  any  knowledge 
which  the  pupils  may  have  obtained  elsewhere,  of  the  subject  treated  of 
in  the  lesson.] 
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LESSON 

5 

III.  — 3. 
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fawn 

read  ing 

fel  low 

wolf 

false 

teach  er 

mel  low 

wolves 

THE  DEER. 

1.  The  deer  is  red  like  a calf.  He  j 

has  long,  slim  legs,  a short  tail,  and  a 
small  head.  His  feet  are  like  those 
of  the  sheep,  and  he  eats  leaves  and  j 
grass.  j 

2.  The  deer  is  a fine  beast.  When  | 
wild  he  lives  in  the  woods;  there  he  j 
walks  with  a high  head  and  a proud  step,  i 
He  can  jump  ver-y  high,  and  when  he 
runs  he  takes  long  leaps. 

3.  The  male  deer  is  a buck,  the  fe- 
male a doe,  and  the  young  deer  a fawn. 
The  buck  has  large  horns  with  prongs. 
The  doe  has  no  horns. 

4.  The  fawn  is  ver-y  pret-ty.  It  is 
brown,  or  of  a dark  red  col-or,  with  a 
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great  ma-ny  small  spots  of  a light  col-or. 
The  fawn  eats  milk  when  it  is  young. 

5.  There  are  a great  ma-ny  deer  in  the 
!'  woods  of  the  west.  They  are  wild  and 
| shy,  and  it  is  fun  to  see  them  hound 

through  the  woods.  They  bleat  like 
sheep,  and  they  nev-er  clo  much  harm. 

6.  Some  men  hunt  the  deer  to  get  his 
skin,  and  for  his  flesh,  which  is  good 
for  food.  The  flesh  of  a deer  is  not  like 
that  of  an  ox.  It  is  more  like  the  flesh 
of  a lamb  or  sheep. 

7.  When  there  is  a deep  snow  with  a 
hard  crust,  the  deer  can  not  run  well. 
His  feet  are  sharp  and  break  through 
the  crust,  which  cuts  his  legs. 

8.  Wolves  have  feet  like  those  of  the 
dog,  and  they  run  on  the  hard  crust  and 
catch  the  poor  deer.  They  drink  the 
blood  of  the  deer,  and  eat  his  flesh. 

9.  The  sad  howl  of  the  wolf  makes 
the  poor  deer  trem-ble  with  fear.  It 
seems  wrong  for  so  bad  a beast  to  kill  7 
and  eat  such  a pret-ty  one ; and  one 
that  does  so  lit-tle  harm. 


2* 
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LESSON  IV.— 4. 
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shall 
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kind  ly  • 

spo  ken 

grand 

al  most 
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8 

al  though 

night ly 

o ver 

win 
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been 

morn  ing 

un  kind' 

be  fore' 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 


1.  How  pleas-ant  it  is  to  sit  down  at 
the  close  of  the  day  and  think  of  the 
good  we  have  done  since  the  sun  rose 
in  the  morn-ing. 

2.  All  that  we  have  done  du-ring  the 
day  comes  up  in  the  mind  when  we  sit 
down  at  night  to  think  of  the  past. 

3.  If  we  have  been  kind  to  a dear 
moth-er,  and  made  her  hap-py,  the 
thought  of  that  kind-ness  will  fill  our 
minds  with  joy  and  glad-ness. 

4.  If  we  have  done  what  we  could 
for  a kind  fa-ther,  we  shall' feel  glad  to 
think  that  we  have  made  him  hap-py 
who  has  done  so  much  for  us. 

5.  If  we  have  been  kind  to  our  broth- 
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10.  He  who  made  this  world  with 
all  its  beau-ty,  did  not  place  us  here  to 
weep  and  mourn  all  our  days.  He 
made  us  to  he  hap-py,  and  if  we  would 
al-ways  do  right  our  days  and  nights 
would  he  full  of  joy  and  glad-ness. 

11.  But  we  do  wrong  in  ina-ny  ways ; 
for  we  do  not  think,  nor  speak,  nor  act 
as  we  should ; and  how  can  we  he 
hap-py  when  we  do  wrong  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  deed? 

12.  We  know  it  is  wrong  to  think  an 
un-kind  thought,  speak  an  un-kind 
word,  or  do  an  un-kind  act ; and  how 
can  we  hope  to  he  hap-py  when  we  do 
these  things  ? 

13.  We  know  it  is  not  right  to  sit 
still  when  we  ought  to  stud-y  our  hooks ; 
we  know  it  is  wrong  to  tell  lies  and 
swear ; and  how  can  we  think  to  be 
hap-py  when  we  do  that  which  we 
know  to  be  wrong. 

14.  If  we  wish  to  be  hap-py  we  must 
do  that  which  is  right,  and  shun  those 
things  which  are  wrong.  It  will 
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al-ways  make  us  hap-py  to  do  right,  but  ' 
it  nev-er  will  to  do  wrong. 

15.  When  the  day  is  gone,  and  the  j 
dark  shades  of  night  gath-er  round  the 
earth,  we  should  sit  down  and  think  of 
the  past. 

16.  Then  all  we  have  done  du-ring  the 
day  will  rise  up  be-fore  the  mind.  If 
we  have  spo-ken  an  un-kind  word,  or 
done  an  un-kind  act,  it  will  come  up  to 
make  us  feel  that  we  have  done  wrong. 

17.  But  if  our  words  and  acts  have 
been  those  of  kind-ness,  they  will  rise  up 
to  make  us  hap-py  ; for  they  will  bring 
with  them  joy  and  peace  of  mind. 

18.  If  we  wish  to  be  hap-py  we  must 
learn  what  we  ought  to  know,  be  good 
and  kind,  and  do  all  we  can  to  make 
oth-ers  hap-py. 

19.  We  should  not  speak  an  un-kind 
word,  nor  do  an  un-kind  act  to  man, 
nor  bird,  nor  beast ; for  it  is  wrong,  and 
it  will  nev-er  make  us  hap-py. 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  fifteenth,  &c  ?] 
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LESSON  V —5. 
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THE  FOWLS. 

1.  Ear-ly  in  the  morn-ing,  just  as  it 
be-gins  to  grow  light,  the  cock  crows ; 
and  when  we  hear  him  We  know  the 
day  is  com-ing. 

2.  When  he  crows,  he  makes  a loud 
noise,  which  can  be  heard  if  he  is  not 
ver-y  near.  He  crows  in  the  morn-ing, 
and  ma-ny  times  du-ring  the  day. 

3.  I love  to  hear  him  crow,  for  he  is 
a fine  fowl.  His  feath-ers  are  soft  and 
pret-ty,  and  I like  to  look  at  him  when 
he  walks  through  the  yard  with  a 
proud  step. 

4.  The  hen  is  not  as  large  as  he  is  ; 
and  she  is  not  so  pret-ty.  But  she  sings 
and  is  hap-py,  and  I love  to  hear  her. 
She  sings  most  in  the  spring  of  the 
year. 

5.  She  seems  to  be  glad  that  the  win- 
ter is  gone,  for  she  loves  to  go  in-to  the 
yard  and  fields,  and  scratch  for  see.ds 
and  worms,  which  she  eats. 

j 6.  I love  to  see  the  old  hen  scratch 
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and  find  worms  and  seeds  for  her  lit-tle 
chick-ens  to  eat.  And  I love  to  see  her 
I sit  in  the  yard  with  the  chick-ens  un-der 
her  wings. 

7.  She  is  ver-y  kind  to  her  chick-ens. 
When  it  rains  she  sits  down,  and  they  \ 
i run  and  get  nn-der  her  wings.  The 
| rain  falls  on  the  old  hen,  but  the  chick- 
| ens  do  not  get  wet. 

; 8.  When  it  is  night  the  chick-ens 

! sleep  un-der  the  wings  of  the  old  hen. 

| She  is  a good  moth-er  to  the  lit-tle 
| chick-ens.  When  it  is  day  she  finds 
1.  food  for  them,  and  at  night  she  keeps 
! them  warm. 

| 9.  If  she  sees  a hawk  in  the  air  she 

| clucks,  or  makes  a noise  which  seems 
| to  tell  the  chick-ens  to  look  out  ; for 
when  they  hear  it  they  run  to  her,  or 
hide  in  the  grass. 

[When'  does  the  cock  crow  ? What  do  we  know  when  we  hear  him  ? i 
Does  he  make  much  noise  ? What  is  said  in  the  third  verse  ? In  the  I 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  ? Can  you  tell  a story  about 
fowls  ? 

It  would  be  well  to  permit  children  to  have  their  books  open  some-  | 
times,  when  answering  the  questions  on  the  lesson.  Teachers  should  j 
not  coniine  themselves  to  the  printed  questions.  They  should  ask  many  i 
others.] 
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LESSON  VI.—  6 
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dress  es 
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Ed  ward 
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flow  ers 

truth 

Em  ma 

meas  ure 

show  ers 

THE  EARTH  TURNS  OVER. 

1.  “ Ed- ward,  you  are  ten  years  old 
and  I am  but  eight.  You  love  to  read, 
and  have  learned  ma-ny  things  which 
I do  not  know.  Will  you  tell  me  some 
things  you  have  learned  by  read-ing  ?” 

2.  “Yes,  Em-ma,  I will  glad-ly  tell 
you  all  I can  of  what  I have  read. 
And  you  can  tell  me  some  things,  for 
you  are  ver-y  fond  of  read-ing.” 

3.  “I  know  I love  to  read,  but  I am 
not  so  old  as  you  are,  and  I am  sure 
you  have  learned  much  more  than  I 
have.  So  we  will  talk  a-bout  what 
you  have  learned.” 

4.  “I  have  learned  that'  this  earth 
h on  which  we  live  is  round  like  a ball. 
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It  does  not  stand  still,  but  rolls  o-ver, 
and  goes  round  the  sun,  as  the  ap-ple 
goes  round  my  hand  when  I tie  a string 
to  it  and  swing  it.” 

5.  “ O,  Ed-ward  ! how  can  the  earth 
turn  o-ver  ? I am.  sure  the  hooks  did 
not  tell  you  the  truth.  If  the  earth 
should  turn  o-ver  the  tops  of  the  trees 
would  be  down,  and  we  should  all  fall 
off ; but  I do  not  know  where  we  would 
go  then.” 

6.  “You  should  not  talk  so,  Em-ma, 
for  my  books  did  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
you  will  be  sure  of  it  be-fore  you  are  as 
old  as  I am.  I told  you  the  earth  goes 
round  the  sun  as  the  ap-ple  goes  round 
my  hand.” 

7.  “ So  you  did,  but  I do  not  see  how 
the  earth  can  turn  o-ver,  nor  how  it  can 
go  round  the  sun.  Are  you  sure  you 
have  not  been  read-ing  bad  books,  Ed- 
ward ?” 

8.  “ Yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  that,  and 
those  books  tell  me  more  than  I have 
told  you.  They  say  the  earth  goes 
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more  than  a thou-sand  miles  in  one 
min-ute,  and  it  goes  as  fast  as  that 
all  the  time.” 

9.  “ O,  Edward  ! a bird  could  not  fly- 
half  so  fast  as  that.  How  can  it  be 
true  ? I wish  you  would  tell  me  all 
#a-bout  it,  for  I want  to  know  how  the 
earth  can  turn  o-ver,  and  go  round  the 
sun. 

10.  “I  can  not  tell  you  all  a-bout  it 
now,  but  you  can  learn  if  you  will  ask 
your  teach-er.  He  will  tell  you  how  it 
turns  o-ver ; and  it  is  that  which  makes 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  seem 
to  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in  the  west ; 
and  he  will  tell  you  what  makes  the 
earth  go  round  the  sun.” 

11.  “I  wish  it  was  morn-ing,  for  I 
want  to  go  to  school  and  ask  my  teach- 
er how  these  things  can  be  true.  I fear 
I shall  fall  out  of  the  bed  to-night,  if 
the  earth  turns  o-ver.” 

12.  “No,  Em-ma,  you  will  not  fall 
from  the  bed,  for  the  earth  turns  o-ver 
just  as  much  in  the  day  time  as  it  does 
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| at  night.  You  need  not  fear,  for  it  will 
I do  us  no  harm.” 

13.  “ Do  tell  me  a lit-tle  more  a-b-out 
it  now,  will  you,  Ed-ward  ? I want  to 
know  how  we  can  stay  on  the  earth,  if 
it  turns  o-ver.” 

14.  “I  can  not  tell  you  so  well  as 
your  teach-er  can,  but  you  know  a fly 

J can  run  round  an  ap-ple  and  not  fall 
| from  it.” 

15.  “ Yes,  I know  that,  but  our  feet 
are  not  like  those  of  the  fly,  and  we  can 
not  hold  fast  as  that  can.  Can  you 
walk  on  the  wall  with  your  head 
down  ?” 

16.  “ No,  Em-ma,  you  know  I can 
not ; but  I am  sure  the  earth  turns 
o-ver,  and  there  is  some-thing  in  it 
which  holds  us,  and  will  not  let  us  fall, 
but  I can  not  think  what  it  is  ; you 
must  ask  your  teach-er.” 

[What  are  the  names  of  these  children  ? What  did  they  talk  about  ? 
What  did  Edward  say  about  the  earth?  Did  Emma  think  his  books 
told  the  truth  ? How  far  did  Edward  say  the  earth  goes  in  one  minute  ? 
Who  would  tell  Emma  more  about  the  earth  ? What  did  Emma  fear  ? 
What  did  Edward  tell  her  ? Do  you  think  the  earth  turns  over  ? Who 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  ?]  , 
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LESSON  VII.— 7. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS. 

1.  “ Here  we  are  a-mong  the  flow-ers, 
Em-ma,  and  what  have  you  to  say  now 
a-bout  the  earth’s  turn-ing  o-ver?  Did 
you  ask  your  teach-er  how  it  could  be 
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true  that  it  turns  o-ver;  and  what 
makes  it  go  round  the  sun  ?” 

2.  “ Yes,  I did,  and  he  told  me  all 
a-hout  it.  I think  your  books  told  you 
the  truth,  hut  it  is  ver-y  strange.  My 
teach-er  says  I will  know  more  a-bout  it 
in  a few  years  if  I stud-y  well,  and 
read  good  books,  and  think.  I am  sure 
I shall  do  so,  for  I wish  to  know  all  I 
can.” 

3.  “ That  is  right,  Em-ma,  and  I am 
glad  to  hear  you  talk  so.  I will  now 
tell  you  some  oth-er  things  which  I 
have  learned  by  read-ing.” 

4.  “ You  are  a good  broth-er,  Ed- 
ward, and  I love  you  ver-y  much.  You 
are  so  kind,  and  tell  me  so  much  I do 
not  know.” 

5.  “ 1 think  I should  be  a very  had  boy 
if  I were  not  kind  to  such  a dear  sis-ter. 
You  are  al-ways  kind,  and  I do  not 
think  you  ev-er  told  a lie.” 

“ I am  glad  you  think  so,  Ed-ward, 
for  I can.  not  tell  a lie  ; no,  I can  not. 
It  al-most  makes  me  cry  to  think  that 
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a-ny  one  will  do  a thing  so  had.  You 
need  not  fear  that  I will  ev-er  tell  a lie. 
Good  girls  will  not  do  such  things.” 

6.  “ That  is  right  Em-ma ; and  I 
think  the  same  of  boys.  Good  boys 
will  not  tell  lies  ; and  they  will  not 
swear.” 

7.  “I  am  sure  they  will  not,  Ed- ward, 
and  I am  ver-y  glad  that  my  dear 
broth-er  nev-er  tells  a lie,  and  nev-er 
swears.  Will  you  now  tell  me  what 
you  have  learned  by  read-ing  V* 

8.  “ Yes,  I will  tell  you  more  a-bout 
the  earth.  I have  learn-ed  that  the 
world  on  which  we  live  is  made  of  land 
and  wa-ter.  We  live  on  the  land,  and 
so  do  all  the  beasts  which  we  see. 
Some  birds  which  fly  in  the  air  live  on 
the  land,  much  of  the  time,  and  some 
swim  in  the  wa-ter.” 

9.  “ Yes,  I know  the  earth  is  made  of 
land  and  wa-ter,  and  I am  glad  it  is 
near-ly  all  la^Jj.  The  trees  of  the 
woods  grow  on  The  land,  and  all  the 
fields  are  land.” 
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10.  “ Yes,  that  is  so,  but  there  is  not 
more  land  than  wa-ter  on  the  earth. 
There  is  much  more  wa-ter  than  land. 
We  see  more  land  than  wa-ter,  hut 
sail-ors,  who  spend  most  of  their  time 
on  the  o-cean,  see  much  more  wa-ter 
than  land.” 

11.  “ You  tell  me  ver-y  strange  things 
Ed-ward,  but  you  read  good  books,  and 
what  you  say  must  be  true.  Can  you 
tell  me  a-ny  thing  a-bout  the  mount- 
ains ?” 

12.  “ My  books  tell  me  that  men  who 
have  read  and  thought  much,  and  done 
all  they  could  to  find  out  a-bout  the 
earth,  think  there  is  a great  fire  in-side 
of  this  world.  They  say  that  fire  is 
ver-y  hot ; and  it  nev-er  goes  out.” 

13.  “ O,  Ed-ward  ! how  can  that  be  ? 
I am  sure  it  would  burst  out  and  burn 
us  all  up.  I should  not  think  it  could 
he  true.  I fear  you  haye  been  read-ing 
bad  books.” 

14.  “No,  Erri-ma,  I^have  not  been 
read-ing  bad  books;  but  I must  now 
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tell  you  a-bout  the  mount-ains.  Those 
men  who  have  read  and  thought  so 
j much  a-bout  this  world,  say  that  the 
| fire  in  it  some-times  rais-es  up  parts  of 
| the  earth,  as  the  heat  makes  some 
| parts  of  the  wa-ter  rise  when  it  boils.” 
i 15.  “If  that  is  so,  I know  what 
| makes  the  mount-ains.  When  the  heat 
I throws  the  wa-ter  up  and  makes  it  boil, 

| it  sinks  down  a-gain ; but  the  earth  is 
| so  hard  that  it  does  not  fall  back  when 
it  is  thrown  up  by  the  heat.” 

16.  “You  are  right,  Ern-ma,  for  when 
the  heat  rais-es  the  earth  it  stays  there 
and  makes  mount-ains.  If  it  rais-es  it 
in  one  place,  like  a bub-ble  when  wa-ter 
boils,  it  makes  one  mount-ain;  and  if  it 
rais-es  a loiig  ridge  of  earth,  as  it  some- 
time^ does,  it  makes  a chain  of  mount- 
ains.” 

17.  “I  am  glad  you  told  me  a-bout 
this,  Ed-ward,  for  now  I shall  love  the 
grand  old  mount-ains  which  come  up 
out  of  the  earth,  to  lift  their  heads  to 
the  sky,  and  kiss  the  clouds  when  they 
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fly  through  the-  air.  Yes,  I shall  love 
the  mount-ains,  but  I want  to  learn 
much  more  a-bout  them.” 

18.  “ Ma-ny  mount-ains  are  so  high 
that  there  is  al-ways  snow  on  the  tops  of 
them ; and  in  some  there  is  a fire  so  hot 
that  it  melts  the  in-side  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  in  that  state  it  flows  from  the 
top.” 

19.  “That  is  ver-y  strange,  Ed-ward. 

I should  like  to  see  a mount-ain  on 
which  there  is  al-ways  snow;  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  one  in  which  there 
is'  such  a hot  fire.” 

20.  “ If  you  wish  to  know  more 
a-bout  the  mount-ains  you  must  ask 
your  teach-er ; and  since  you  think  it  is 

| so  nice  for  the  mount-ains  to  kiss  the 
clouds,  I will  kiss  my  lit-tle  sis-t&r,  and 
then  run  to  my  work.” 

j [What  did  Edward  ask  Emma  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? Tell 
j me  all  that  was  said  in  the  second  verse?  In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 

| sixth?  Did  Emma  think  a good  gill  would  ever  tell  a lie?  Do  you 
| think  good  girls  will  tell  lies?  What  did  Edward  say  in  the  sixth  verse? 

! Do  you  think  good  boys  will  tell  lies,  or  swear?  What  is  said  in  the 
j seventh  verse  ? In  the  eighth, ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 

I fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  ? What  do  you  think  about  ! 
j the  mountains  ? How  can  you  learn  more  about  them  ?] 
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LESSON  Y II I.  — 8 . 

THE  HAPPY  LAND. 

1.  “ Dear  moth-er,”  said  a lit-tle  boy, 

“ I thank  you  for  this  pret-ty  toy  ; 

But  yet  I do  not  wish  to  play, 

For  I must  read  and  think  to-day. 

2.  “-I  had  a pret-ty  dream  last  night; 

I saw  a land  where  all  was  bright. 

There  was  no  sun,  nor  stars,  nor  moon, 

And  yet  it  was  as  light  as  noon. 

3.  “ I do  not  know  what  made  it  light, 

But  all  I saw  was  pure  and  white  ; 

And  all  the  lit-tle  chil-dren,  too, 

Had  pret-ty  dress-es,  white  and  new. 

4.  “ Those  chil-dren  took  me  by  the  hand, 

And  led  me  through  that  hap-py  land  ; 

They  told  me  ma-ny  sto-ries  too, 

And  I will  tell  them  all  to  you. 

5.  “ .They  said  they  nev-er  could  grow  old, 

They  nev-er  feel  the  heat  nor  cold ; 

They  nev-er  mourn,  nor  weep,  nor  cry, 

They  nev-er  sleep,  they  nev-er  die. 

6.  “ Their  land  is,  from  the  earth,  a-bove, 

A land  of  peace,  a land  of  love  ; 

They  said  that  I,  your  lit-tle  boy, 

Might  live  in  that  bright  land  of  joy. 

— — ■ — , 
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7.  “ They  said  there  was  a book  on  earth, 

That  tells  a-bout  a Sav-iour’s  birth  ; 

And  I will  read  that  book  to-day. — 

Dear  moth-er,  teach  me  how  to  pray. 

8.  “ 0,  moth-er  dear  ! what  makes  you  cry  ? 

You  do  not  think  your  boy  will  die  ; 

I am  not  ver-y  well  to-day, 

But  I will  run  and  laugh,  and  play 

9.  “ Moth-er,  I ran  a-mong  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  cool  and  pleas-ant  breeze  ; 

But  I must  read  my  bi-ble  now, — 

Here  ! put  your  hand  up-on  my  brow. 

10.  “Dear  moth-er,  hold  me  on  y®ur  knee, 

It  is  so  dark  I can  not  see  ; 

What  makes  the  pain  come  in  my  head  ? 

0,  moth-er,  take  me  to  my  bed. 

I 11.  “ Look  ! moth-er,  look  ! up  in  the  air  ; 

I see  those  pret-ty  chil-dren  there. — 

Dear  moth-er,  do  not  cry  and  weep, 

I shall  get  well,  if  I can  sleep. 

12.  “ 0,  no  ! I can  not  stay  here  long — 

Hark  ! do  you  here  that  pret-ty  song  ? 

How  sweet  it  is — how  soft  and  low — 

Kiss  me,  dear  moth-er,  I must  go.” 

[Tell  me,  in  your  own  language,  what  is  said  in  the  first  verse  ? In  the 
second,  third,  fourth.  The  teacher  should  continue  the  questions 
through  the  lesson,  and  ask  questions  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each 
reader.] 
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LESSON  IX.  — 9. 
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ADVICE  TO  CHILDREN-. 

1.  The  sun  has  just  set,  and  the^i 
winds,  which  have  been  blow-in  g all 
day,  have  gone  to  rest.  There -are  dark 
clouds  iloat-ing  in  the  west ; and  a lit-tle 
red  cloud,  on  which  the  sun  now  shines, 
is  float-ing  near^hem. 

2.  Just  as  the  shades  of  night  he- gin  ; 
to  gath-er  round  the  earth,  I hear  the  i 
mer-ry  voic-es  of  chil-dren  at  play. 
Hap-py  chil-dren!  may  their  voic-es  al- 

I ways  be  as  mer-ry,  and  their  hearts  as 
j light  and  hap-py  as  they  are  how. 

3.  Their  laugh  of  joy  brings  glad- 
ness to  my  mind,  for  I love  them  all. 

j Yes,  I love  lit-tle  chil-dren,  and  when  I 
; hear  their  mer-ry  voic-es  I wish  I could 
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speak  to  them  so  kind-ly  that  they 
would  nev-er  for- get  my  words. 

4.  I would  tell  them  I love  to  see 
them  play,  and  the  ring  of  their  mer-ry 
laugh  brings  joy  to  my  mind.  But 

, there  is  a time  to  work,  as  well  as  a 
time  to  play. 

5.  Work  and  stud-y  will  bring  joys  j 
which  will  live  when  the  days  of  your  j 

^youth  are  no  more.  It  is  well  to  play  j 
and  be  hap-py,  hut  you  must  not  neg- 
lect your  work  and  your  hooks  ; for  they 
will  do  more  than  all  your  sports  to 
make  you  tru-ly  hap-py. 

6.  Get  wis-dom  while  you  are  young ; 
for  her  ways  are  pleas-ant,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  If  you  wish  to  get 
wis-dom  you  must  stud-y  ; and  you  must 
think. 

7.  Let  not  too  much  of  your  time  he 
spent  in  play,  and  do  not  sit  i-dly  on 
your  seat.  The  i-dle  child  need  not 
think  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  wis-dom, 
nor  in  her  love-ly  paths  of  peace. 

8.  Let  not  your  thoughts  rest  on 
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those  things,  from  which  you  can  not  i 
gain  wis-dom  ; hut  think  of  that  which  j 
wriil  do  you  good.  Read  good  hooks,  j 
and  think  of  what  you  read  ; and  learn 
all  you  can  from  what  you  see  and 
hear.  * 

9.  In  this  way  you  will  gain  wis-dom 
from  day  to  day ; you  will  he  more 
hap-py  than  those  chil-dren  who  do  nc$ 
try  to  learn;  and  all  who  know  you 
will  love  you. 

10.  Then  you  will  grow  up»  to  do 
good  in  the  world;  for  those  who  get 
wis-dom  in  the  morn-ing  of  life,  do  much 
good  while  they  live  on  the  earth ; and 
they  are  hap-py  when  they  go  down  to 
the  grave. 

11.  Walk  in  the  ways  of  wis-dom  ; do 
right,  and  shun  that  which  is  wrong. 
Swear  not  at  all ; speak  not  a false 
word.  Be  kind  ; he  cheer-ful ; do  good, 
and  he  hap-py. 

[At  what  time  of  day  was  this  lesson  written  ? Had  it  been  still  or 
windy  during  the  day  ? Did  the  wind  blow  much  after  the  sun  went 
down  ? What  was  floating  in  the  west  ? What  is  said  in  the  second 
verse  ? In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  ? Do  you 
think  you  will  get  wisdom  while  young?] 
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THE  RED  MEN. 


1.  Ma-ny  years  a-go,  when  the  white 
men  first  came  to  this  coun-try  to  live, 
there  were  red  men  in  all  parts  of  it. 

2.  Here  is  a pic-ture  of  one  of  the 
white  men  who  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try. He  is  at  the  south,  and  the  trees 
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and  bush-p's  which  you  see  in  the  pic- 
ture grow  there. 

3.  That  red  man  is  with  him  to  show 
him  the  way  to  go.  At  that  time 
white  men  knew  ver-y  lit-tle  of  this 
coun-try,  but  the  red  men  knew  where 
each  path  could  be  found. 

4.  Then  the  tall  trees  grew  where 
there  are  now  fields  of  grass  and  grain, 
and  the  wild  deer  ate  leaves  from  the 
bush-es,  where  chil-dren  now  play  on 
the  soft  green  grass. 

*5.  There  was  not  a book  nor  a school- 
house  in  all  this  coun-try  then;  and  not 
one  of  the  red  men  could  read. 

6.  But  they  could  hunt  the  wild  deer 
and  get  his  flesh  to  eat;  and  they 
could  catch  fish  in  the  brooks,  the. 
riv-ers  and  the  lakes. 

7.  When  the  white  men  first  came 
here,  the  red  men  gave  them  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  the  deer  to  eat ; and  went 

* with  them  to  show  them  this  new 
coun-try. 

8.  But  in  a few  years  the  4*ed  men 
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saw  that  the  white  men  were  cut-ting 
. down  *the  trees,  and  fields  and  farms 
were  soon  seen  in  their  plae-es. 

9.  Then  they  be-gan  to  fear  that  the 
woods  would  all  fall  he-fore  the  white 

# man’s  ax ; and  there  would  he  no 
place  left  for  the  deer,  and  none  where 
the  red  men  might  live. 

10.  They  told  the  white  men  they 
musl  leave  the  conn-try  and  go  back  to 
the  land  from  which  they  came  ; hut 
the  white  men  said,  “ no,  we  will  not" 
go  from  this  coun-try.” 

11.  Then  came  those  blood-y  wars, 
and  the  red  men  fell  be-fore  the  white 
man’s  gun,  as  the  trees  fell  he-fore  his 
ax.  Then  fields  were  seen  where  the 
woods  were  be-fore. 

12.  In  a few  years  there  were  white 
men  in  all  parts  of  this  coun-try.  And 
where,  now,  are  the  red  men  ? Who 
will  an-swer  ? 

[Who  lived  in  this  country  when  the  white  men  first  came  here  ? 
What  is  said  in  the  seoond  verse?  In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  ? Where  do  you  think 
the  red  men  are  now  ? Where  will  they  all  be  soon  ? Can  you  tell 
anything  you  have  heard  or  read  about  the  Indians  ?] 
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PLANTS. 


1.  Mar-y,  I have  been  read-ing  a 
book  from  which  I learned  ma-ny  things 
a-bout  plants.  Trees,  bush-es,  grass, 
grain,  and  all  things  which  grow  out  of 
the  earth,  are  called  plants. 
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2.  The  roots  of  plants  run  down  in 
the  earth,  and  on  the  end  of  each  root 
there  is  a lit- tie  hunch,  full  of  holes, 
like  a sponge.  Those  lit-tle  hunch-es 
draw  food  from  the  ground  which  makes 
the  plants  grow. 

3.  The  stems  of  plants  grow  up  in  the 
; air,  and  leaves  grow  on  those  stems. 

| The  leaves  are  full  of  very  small 

holes,  and  they  draw  food  from  the  air. 

4.  In  this  way  the  roots  and  the 
leaves  take  in  food  which  makes  the 
plants  grow ; and  the  plants  breathe 
through  their  leaves. 

5.  There  is  some-thing  ver-y  strange . 
a-bout  the  blos-soms  of  plants.  I do 
not  know  as  I can  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Here  is  my  hook ; and  if  you  will  look 
at  this  pic-ture  I think  I can  tell  you. 

6.  This  is  the  pic-ture  of  the 
in-side  of  a flow-er.  You  see 
that  large  stem  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a bunch  at  the  top 
and  one  near  the  hot-tom. 

7.  The  seeds  grow  in  that  hall  near 
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the  hot-tom,  and  there  is  a kind  of  dust 
which  grows  on  the  balls  at  the  tops  of 
those  oth-er  stems. 

8.  If  some  of  that  dust  did  not  fall 
on  the  top  ball  of  the  large  stem,  there  j 
would  ne-ver  be  a-ny  seed  in  the  ball  ! 
near  the  bot-tom. 

9.  Ma-ny  trees  blos-som  from  year  to  I 
year,  on  which  fruit  is  ne-ver  seen. 
There  are  no  such  stems  in  those  blos- 
soms as  the  mid-dle  one  in  the  pic-ture 
you  have  just  seen. 

10.  The  fine  dust,  of  which  I told  you, 
grows  in  those  blos-soms,  and  the  flow- 
ers where  the  seeds  grow  are  found  on 
, oth-er  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

11.  There  is  no  such  dust  in  these 
flow-ers  ; and  the  trees,  on  which  the 
two  kinds  of  blos-soms  grow,  must  be 
so  near  each  oth-er  that  the  wind  can 
blow  the  dust  from  one  set  of  blos-soms 
to  the  oth-ers,  or  there  will  be  no  fruit. 

12.  Some  plants  have  two  kinds  of 
blos-soms  which  grow  near  each  oth-er 
on  the  same  vine  or  stem.  The  dust  is 
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found  in  one  of  those,  the  seeds  grow  in 
I the  oth-er,  and  the  dust  must  get  to 
| the  one  where  the  seed  grows. 

13.  If  you  should  go  out  in  the  corn 
j field  in  the  sum-mer  you  would  see  silk 

near  the  mid-dlg  of  the  stalks,  and  blos- 
soms near  the  top. 

14.  If  the  dust  which  grows  on  the 
blos-sprns  did  not  fall  on  the  silk  there 
would  be  no  corn  on  the  cobs. 

15.  Some-times  the  dust  from  a stalk 
of  blue  corn  falls  on  the  silk  of  that 
which  is  white,  and  then  the  corn  on  the 
ear  will  some  of  it  be  white,  and  some 
blue. 

16.  There  are  ma-ny  strange  things, 
a-bout  plants  and  their  blos-soms,  but  I 
can  not  tell  you  a-ny  more  now.  You 
can  learn  all  a-bout  them  by  read-in  g 
the  right  books,  and  if  }mu  ask  your 
teach-er,  he  will  tell  you  a-bout  them. 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? What  is  said  about 
the  roots  of  plants  ? What  is  said  in  the  third  verse  ? In  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth ? Did  you  ever  see  any  corn?  Can  you  tel[  why 
some  kernels  are  of  one  color,  and  some  of  another  on  the  same  ear  ? 
How  can  you  learn  more  about  plants  ?] 
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LESSON  XII.  — 12. 

LITTLE  NELL 

1 . Spring,  with  breez-es  cool  and  air-y, 
Smiled  up-on  a lit-tle  fair-y  ; 

Ev-er  rest-less,  mak-ing  mer-ry, 

She,  with  pout-ing  lips  of  cher-ry, 

Lisped  the  words  she  could  not  mas-ter, 
Vexed  that  she  might  speak  no  fast-er  ; 
Laugh-ing,  run-ning,  ev-er  wit-ty  ; 

Full  of  mis-chief,  ve-ry  pret-ty — 

' Full  of  joy-ous  mirth  and  glee, 

’Twas  a love-ly  sight  to  see 

Sweet  lit-tle  Nell. 

2.  Sum-mer  came  with  gen-tle  show-ers,  - 
Fall-ing  on  the  buds  and  flow-ers ; 

On  the  grain  and  tuft-ed  clo-ver,  . 

And  as  soon  as  one  was  o-ver, 

All  the  pret-ty  birds  were  sing-ing 
In  the  woods,  with  mu-sic  ring-ing  ; 

And  a lit-tle  girl  so  spright-ly, 

Low,  and  sweet,  and  ver-y  light-ly, 

Sang  a hap-py,  joy-ous  song, 

Through  the  days  so  bright  and  long — 
Dear  lit-tle  Nell. 

3.  Au-tumn  came,  the  leaves  were  fall  ing; 
Death  the  lit-tle  one  was  call-ing ; 

Pale  and  wan  she  grew,  and  weak-ly  ; 
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Bear-ing  all  her  pains  so  meek-ly, 

That  to  us  she  seem-ed  still  dear-er, 

As  the  try-ing  time  drew  near-er  ; 

But  she  left  us,  sad  and  lone-ly  ; 
Watch-ing  by  her  sem-blance  on-ly — 
And  a lit- tie  grave  they  made  her, 

In  the  church-yard,  cold,  they  laid  her ; 
Ear-ly  laid  her  down  to  rest, 

With  -a  white  rose  on  her  breast— 

Poor  lit-tle  Nell. 


4.  She  was  young,  and  fair,  and  love-ly  ; 

Gen-tle  as  the  sum-mer  breeze ; 

Pleas-ant  as  the  air  of  morn-ing, 

When  it  floats  a-mong  the  trees. 

« 

5.  Yet  she  left  us  ver-y  ear-ly, 

In  a lit-tle  grave  to  sleep  ; 

Fall-ing  like  the  pret-ty  flowers — 

But  for  her  we  will  not  weep. 

6.  She  has  gone,  and.  much  we  miss  her ; 

We'  are  sad  and  full  of  wo — 

But  the  Lord  who  gave  her,  took  her  ; 

It  is  bet-ter  she  should  go. 

7.  In  the  grave  they  laid  her  bod-y, 

But  her  soul  is  far  a-bove  ; 

In  a bright  and  hap-py  coun-try — 

In  a land  of  peace  and  love. 

[What  is  said  of  spring  in  the  first  verse?  What  about  little 
! Nell  ? Tell  all  you  can  about  what  is  said  in  the  first  verse  ? In  the 
! second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  ?] 
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LESSON  XII.  — 13. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  DOG. 


1.  Ma-ny  years  a-go  there  was  a 
li-on  in  the  tow-er— a large  build-ing  in 
the  cit-y  of  Lon-don — which  was  ver-y 
kind  to  a lit-tle  dog. 

2.  If  a-ny  one  who  had  no  mon-ey 
went  to  see  the  wild  beasts  which  were 
kept  in  the  tow-er,  he  took  with  him  a 
cat  or  dog  to  give  to  the  beasts  to  eat. 

3.  One  day  a poor  man  went  to  the 
tow-er  to  see  the  wild  beasts.  He  took 
with  him  a pret-ty  lit-tle  dog,  which 
was  thrown  in-to  the  cage  of  a large 
li-on. 

4.  The  lit-tle  dog  was  full  of  fear  ; 
and  fall-ing  on  his  back,  he  held  up  his 
paws,  as  if  to  ask  the  li-on  not  to  kill 
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him  ; for  he  was  small  and  weak,  and 
the  li-on  was  large  and  strong. 

5.  The  li-on.  went  up  to  the  dog  and 
turn-ed  him  o-ver  with  his  paw,  but  did  r 
not  hurt  him.  Then  the  man  who  i 
kept  the  wild  beasts  threw  some  meat 
in  the  cage,  but  the  li-on  would  not 
eat  it. 

6.  He  went  to  one  end  of  the  cage 
and  stood  there,  to  see  what  the  dog 
would  do.  The  dog  soon  felt  safe  and 
be-gan  to  eat  the  meat.  Then  the  li-on 
went  up  and  ate  with  him. 

7.  They  were  soon  ver-y  fond  of  each 
oth-er,  and  lived  as  friends  in  the  cage. 
In  a-bout  a year  the  dog  was  sick  and 
died. 

8.  For  a time  the  li-on  seemed  to 
think  his  lit-tle  friend  was  sleep-ing. 
He  would  smell  of  him,  turn  him  o-ver 
with  his  paws,  and  then  look  to  see  if 
he  would  not  get  up  and.  play. 

9.  When  he  found  he  could  not  wake  j 
the  dog,  he  would  walk  from  one  end  ' 
of  the  cage  to  the  oth-er,  with  a quick 
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step,  and  then  stop  and  look  down  at 
his  dear  lit-tle  friend,  as  if  in  sor-row. 

10.  Then  he  would  lift  up  his  head 
and  roar  with  a loud  noise,  like  the 
sound  , of  dis-tant  thun-der.  Then  he 
would  look  down  a-gain  up-on  the  lit-tle 
dog. 

11.  He.  would  not  let  a-ny  one  take 
the  dead  bod-y  of  his  dear  friend  from 
the  cage.  They  gave  him  all  kinds  of 
food,  but  he  would  not  eat. 

12.  Oth-er  dogs  were  thrown  in-to  his 
cage.  He  tore  them  in  piec-es  but 
did  not  eat  their  flesh.  Then  he  would 
lie  down ; take  the  lit-tle  dog  in  his 
paws,  and  place  him  on  his  breast. 

13.  From  the  time  the  li-on  knew  the 
dog  was  dead  he  ate  no  food.  In  a few 
days  he  was  quite  weak,  and  one  morn- 
ing he  Was  found  dead,  with  his  head 
on  the  bod-y  of  his  lit-tle  friend.  They 
were  put  in  one  grave. 

[What  is  this  lesson  about  ? Tell  all  you  can  of  what  is  said  in  the 
first  verse?  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  ? Where  is  London  ? Which 
way  would  a man  go  and  how  would  he  travel  to  get  to  London?] 
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THE  BUZZARD. 

1.  This  bird  is  called  a Buz-zard. 
He  is  a spe-cies  of  hawk,  and  is  found 
in  Eu-rope  and  this  coun-try.  He  is  a 
large  bird,  with  a strong  hill  and  sharp 
claws.  He  eats  frogs,  mice,  hens, 
chick-ens,  and  birds. 

2.  Some  years  a- go  a man  in  Eu-rope 
had  a tame  buz-zard.  He  tied  a bell  to 
his  leg,  and  put  a ring  on  his  neck. 
The  man’s  name  was  on  the  ring. 

3.  One  day  the  buz-zard  flew  to  the 
woods,  and  the  man  thought  he  should 
nev-er  see  him  a-gain.  In  a-bout  three 
hours  he  was  chased  from  the  woods  by 
five  wild  buz-zards. 

4.  They  did  not  like  to  have  a buz- 
zard ring  his  bell  a-mong  them.  So 
they  chased  him  off,  and  when  he  flew 
in-to  the  house  they  went  back  to  the 
woods. 

5.  One  day  some  raw  meat  was 
thrown  to  five  large  cats.  The  buz- 
zard did  not  like  cats  and  dogs,  and 

: : ! 
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when  he  saw  the  cats  have  that  meat 
he  flew  at  them,  made  them  all  run, 
and  then  took  the  meat.  He  had  no 
fear  of  cats  and  dogs. 

6.  If  he  saw  a red  cap  on  the  head  of 
a-ny  one,  he  would  fly  and  catch  it 
off,  and  take  it  up  in-to  a tall  tree,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  house,  and  leave  it 
there. 

7.  He  was  nev-er  known  to  hurt  his 
mas-ter’s  hens  and  chick-ens,  but  he 
would  some-times  catch  those  of  oth-er 
men,  and  his  mas-ter  had  to  pay  for 
them. 

8.  He  once  caught  a young  fox  near 
the  woods.  A man  who  had  a gun 
saw  him.  He  shot  and  killed  the  fox, 
and  hurt  the  hawk  so  he  could  not  fly. 
The  hawk  got  well,  but  in  a-bout  a 
year  he  flew  off,  and  his  mas-ter  nev-er 
saw  him  a-gain. 

[What  kind  of  a bird  is  a buzzard  ? Where  is  he  found  ? What  is 
said  of  his  bill  and  claws  ? What  does  he  eat  ? What  is  said  in  the 
second  verse  ? In  the  third  ? 

The  teacher  should  go  through  with  the  entire  lesson,  and  ask  such 
questions  as  will  induce  pupils  to  be  observing  and  thoughtful.] 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES. 


1.  The  blind,  man  who  has  nev-er 
seen  the  earth  in  its  beau-ty,  does  not 
know  what  we  mean  when  we  tell  him 
that  some  things  are  of  one  col-or,  and 
some  of  an  oth-er 

2.  If  we  tell  him  one  rose  is  red,  and 
one  is  white,  he  hears  what  we  say,  but 
does  not  know  what  we  mean ; for  they 
are  just  a-like  to  him.  He  can  not  see 
the  flow-ers  in  all  their  beau-ty. 

3.  He  has  nev-er  seen  them,  and  he 
can  not  know  how  they  ap-pear  to  us. 
And  how  do  we  learn  that  all  things 
are  not  of  one  col-or  ? that  the  sky  is 
blue,  while  the  grass  and  leaves  are 
green  ? 
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4.  We.  see  them,  hut  the  blind  man 
I can  not  see.  All  who  can  see  have 
| what  is  called  the  sense  of  sight,  hut 
I the  blind  have  not  that  sense.  All  that 
! we  know  of  col-or,  we  learn  through  the 

sense  of  see-ing. 

5.  We  are  fond  of  hear-ing  the  voice 
of  a friend,  but  the  deaf,  who  have  nev- 
er heard  a-ny  sound,  do  not  know  how 
pleas-ant  it  is  to  hear  the  kind  voic-es  of 
those  they  love. 

6.  All  we  know  of  sounds  we  learn 
through  the  sense  of  hear-ing ; but  the 
deaf  have  not  the  sense  of  hear-ing.  They 
can  not  hear  the  kind  voic-es  of  their 
friends,  and  they  do  not  know  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  lis-ten  to  the  sweet  tones  of 
mu-sic. 

7.  The  scent  of  the  rose  is  pleas-ant, 
and  we  love  to  smell  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  flow-ers.  We  learn  all  we 

, know  of  these  things,  through  the  sense 
of  smell-in  g. 

8.  The  fla-vor  of  a ripe  peach  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  and  hon-ey  is  sweet  in 
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the  mouth.  We  learn  this  through  the 
sense  of  tast-ing. 

9.  The  rub-hing  of  a stone  is  harsh  to 
the  hand  ; a ripe  peach  is  mel-low ; a 
bed  of  down  is  soft;  fire  burns,  and  a 
ball  of  snow  is  cold.  These  things  we 
learn  through  the  sense  of  feel-in g. 

10.  There  are  five  ways  in  which  we 
learn,  and  these  we  call  the  five  sens-es. 
The  sense  of  see-ing ; the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; the  sense  of  smell-ing;  the  sense 
©f  tast-ing ; and  the  sense  of  feei-ing. 

11*  The  blind  man  has  but  four  sens- 
es, and  he  can  nev-er  know  how  much 
beau-ty  there  is  in  the  sun  and  the 
moon  ; in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  in  the 
twink-ling  stars. 

12.  He  can  nev-er  know  how  pret-ty 
the  birds  and  the  beasts  are,  nor  how 
much  beau-ty  there  is  in  the  green  fields, 
the  woods,  and  the  flow-ers.  Poor  man ! 
he  can  nev-er  see  a pleas-ant  smile  on 
the  face  of  a friend. 

13.  The  deaf  man  has  but  four  sens-es, 
and  he  can  nev-er  hear  the  sweet  songs- 
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of  the  birds.  He  can  not  hear  the  roar 
of  the  winds,  nor  the  sweet  tones  of 
mu-sic.  Poor  man ! he  can  nev-er  know 
how  plea-sant  it  is  to  hear  the  kind 
voice  of  a friend. 

14.  It  is  a sad  thing  to  be  blind  or 
deaf.  Those  who  are  blind  can  not  see 
the  beau-ty  of  the  world,  and  the  deaf 
can  not  hear  the  pleas-ant  sounds;  yet 
ma-ny  of  them  are  quite  hap-py. 

15.  Those  who  have  the  five  sens-es 
can  learn  ma-ny  things,  which  the  deaf 
and  blind  can  nev-er  know  ; and  they 
have  much  rea-son  to  pe  hap-py.  The 
deaf  and  the  blind  may  al-so  be  hap-py, 
for  they  can  learn  ma-ny  things. 

16.  O,  how  glad  I am  that  I have 
five  sens-es ! I must  nev-er  for-get  to 
thank  him  who  gave  them  all  to  me ; 
and  I should  al-ways  praise  him  for  his 
great  good-ness. 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse?  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh , twelfth,  thirteenth,  four-  , 
teenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  ? What  sense  enables  you  to  read  ? Tell 
through  which  sense  you  learn  the  voice  of  a friend  ; the  color  of  a 
house,  &c.] 
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LESSON  XVI.  — 16. 


THE  FLOWERS. 


1.  Flow-ers,  lo-ve-ly  flow-ers ! there  is 
mu-sic  in  the  name,  beau-ty  in  their 
forms  and  col-ors,  and  sweet-ness  in 
their  fra-grant  o-dors.  Who  does  not 
love  the  pret-ty  flow-ers  ? 

2.  There  is  a chaste  and  sim-pfe  beau- 
ty in  the  rose-hud  when  it  hangs  up-on 
the  bush,  hut  there  is  great-er  beau-ty. 
in  the  full  blown  rose. 

3.  The  rich-ness  of  the  lil-y,  when  it 
hangs  in  fresh  beau-ty  up-on  the  stalk, 
is  great-er  than  that  of  sil-ver  or  gold. 

; — — t 
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, 4.  There  is  beau-ty  in  this  world 
when  the  win-ter  is  o-ver  and  gone,  and 
the  flow-ers  ap-pear  on  the  earth.  Then 
the  time  for  the  sing-ing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  young  lambs  skip  and 
play  on  the  green  grass. 

5.  There  is  sweet-ness  and  heau-ty 
in  the  flow-ers  of  the  gar-den,  and  a 
love-ly  fresh-ness  in  the  flow-ers  of  the 
field  ; and  there  is  a mod-est,  charm-ing  ! 
heau-ty  in  the  sweet,  wild-wood  flow-ers. 

6.  When  the  buds  on  the  trees  come 
forth,  and  the  fields  be-gin  to  look  green, 
the  lit-tle  wild- wood  flow-ers  peep  out 
from  their  hid-ing  plac-es  a-mong  the 
leaves,  and  give  their  fresh  fra-grance 
to  the  soft  breez-es  of  spring. 

7.  Go  to  the  woods  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  see  the  pret-ty  flow-ers. 
You  will  find  them  in  all  your  paths ; 
they  will  look  up  in  fresh  beau-ty?  and 
seem  to  smile  up-on  you  when  you  pass. 

8.  Walk  on  the  hanks  of  the  lit-tle 
streams,  for  you  will  find  them  there. 
Sit  down  a-mong  them  and  list-en  to 
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the  low  mur-mur  of  the  run-ning 
wa-ters,  and  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
birds  a-mong  the  trees. 

9.  Sweet  o-dors  will  rise  from  the 
lit- tie  flow-ers,  and  fill  the  air  with  fresh 
fra-granee,  and  you  will  find  much  there 
to  make,  you  hap-py. 

10.  The  rnu-sic  of  the  wa-ters  will  be 
pleas-ant  to  the  ear,  and  you  will  love 
to  sit  a-mong  the  flow-ers  and  lis-ten 
to  the  low  mur-rnurs  of  the  run-ning 
stream. 

11.  The  rner-ry  songs  of  the  birds 
will  be  ring-ing  through  the  woods,  and 
you  will  be  ver-y  hap-py  while  you  sit 
there  a-mong  the  trees,  and  listen  to 
their  sweet  music.  , 

12.  Then  you  will  have  rea-son  to  re- 
joice in  the  good-ness  of  Him  who  made 
the  brooks  and  the  birds,  and  gave  the 
fra-grant  o-dors  to  the  sweet,  wild -wood 
flow-ers. 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelftn  f What 
do  you  think  of  flowers?  What  is  your  favorite  flower?  Did  you  ever 
walk  in  the  woods  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ?] 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  GIRL. 


1.  When  the  white  men  first  came 
here  to  live,  there  was  a lit-tle  girl®  in 
this  coun-try6  who  once  saved  the  life 
of  one  of  them. 

2.  She  was  the  daugh-ter  of  a red 

man.  Her  fa-ther  was  a great  chief. 
She  was  a love-ly  child,  and  was  ver-y 
pret-ty.  % 

3.  Her  smooth  black  hair  hung  down 
her  back;  her  teeth  were  white  and 
clean;  her  eyes  ver-y  black;  and  her 
soft,  round  cheek  was  not  so  brown  as  ! 
the  cheeks  of  ma-ny  of  her  play-mates,  j 

4.  She  was  clean  and  neat,  and  a 
pleas-ant  smile  was  on  her  face.  She  I 

a Her  name  was  Pocahontas.  b America. 
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was  her  fa-ther’s  pride,  and  it  was  his 
joy  to  hear  her  mer-ry  laugh  ring 
through  the  woods. 

, 5 . Her  thoughts  were  full  of  love  and 
kind-ness,  and  she  was  tru-ly  great  and 
good;  for  she  did  not  fear  to  do  that 
which  was  right. 

6.  One  day  the  red  men  found  a 
white  man  in  the  woods.  They  caught 
him  and  took  him  to  that  lit-tle  girl’s 
fa-ther.  He  did  not  love  the  whites, 
and  he  said  that  man  must  die. 

7.  The  time  soon  came  when  the 
white  man  was  to  he  put  to  death. 
That  chief  and  his  red  men  and  wo- 
men were  there;  and  all  were  paint-ed 
in  gay  col-ors. 

8.  One  of  the  red  wom-en  took  wa- 
ter to  the  white  man ; one  gave  him 
large  feath-ers  for  a tow-el,  and  oth-ers 
gave  him  food  to  eat.  That  lit-tle  girl 
was  not  there. 

9.  A large  stone  was  plac-ed  near 
where  the  chief  sat,  and  two  red  men 
stood  by  it,  with  each  a war-club  in  his 
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hand.  Oth-ers  took  the  white  man  and 
put  his  head  on  that  stone. 

10.  Just  then  a noise  was  heard,  and 
that  lit-tle  girl  was  seen  run-ning  to 
her  fa-ther.  She  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  and  cried,  “ O,  fa-ther,  do  not 
let  them  kill  the  white  man ! O,  do 
not  let  them  kill  him  !” 

11.  Her  fa-ther  did  not  look  at  her 
kind-ly,  and  she  knew  he  did  not  mean 
to  let  the  white  man  live.  She  saw  the 
men  raise  their  clubs,  and  she  was  sure 
if  those  clubs  came  down  the  brains  of  the 
white  man  would  sprink-le  the  leaves. 

12.  She  bound-ed  to  him,  and  fall-ing 
on  her  knees,  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  her  lit-tle  head  on  his.  The 
clubs  did  not  fall  on  the  white  man’s 
head,  but  he  felt  the  tears  of  that  love-ly 
child  trick-ling  down  his  face. 

13.  Her  fa-ther  shut  his  eyes,  that  the 
tears  which  shone  in  them  might  not 
he  seen.  Then  he  said  the  white  man 
might  live  and  go  to  his  home.  That 
was  a love-ly;  yes,  a no-ble  girl. 
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1.  Bush-es  grow  in  gar-dens,  in  the 
fields,  and  in  the  woods.  They  are 
found  on  the  - tops  of  mount-ains  and 
in  the  val-leys. 

2.  Lit-tle  birds  oft-en  build  their  nests 
in  hush-es;  and  they  sit  oh  the  limbs 
and  sing.  The  leaves  of  the  hush-es 
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shade  the  nest,  so  that  the  hot  sun  can 
not  shine  on  the  young  birds. 

3.  There  are  pret-ty  blos-soms  on 
some  bush-es  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
as  those  on  the  rose-bush  and  the  li-lach, 
which  grow  in  the  gar-den  or  yard. 

4.  Ber-ries  and  some  other  kinds  of 
fruit  grow  on  bush-es.  Some  of  those 
ber-ries  are  good  for  us  to  eat;  and  birds 
eat  ma-ny  kinds  of  which  we  are  not 
fond. 

5.  The  ber-ries  which  grow  on  bush-es 
are  not  all  of  one  col-or.  Some  are 
black,  some  red,  and  oth-ers  al-most 
white.  The  bush-es  look  ver-y  pret-ty 
when  load-ed  with  ripe  ber-ries,  and 
ehil-dren  are  yer-y  fond  of  pick-ing  them. 

6.  Some  bush-es  are  al-ways  yer-y 
small,  and  oth-ers  grow  as  large  as  a 
small  tree  ; but  a bush  is  nev-er  as  large 
as  the  tall  trees  of  the  for-est.  Some 
nuts  grow  on  bushes,  and  some  grow  on 
trees. 

[Where  do  bushes  grow?  What  is  said  in  the  second  verse  of  this 
lesson  Y In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  ? Did  you  ever  see  any  bushes  ? 
Do  you  know  of  anjf  kind  of  berries  which  grow  on  bushes?  Do  you 
know  of  any  which  do  not  grow  on  bushes?  On  what  do  they  grow  ?] 
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LESSON  XIX.  — 19. 

THERE’S  BEAUTY  EVERY  WHERE. 

1 . There’s  beau-ty  in  the  mom-ing  light, 

Which  streaks  the  East-ern  sky  ; 
There’s  beau-ty  in  the  ris-ing  sun 
When  mount-ing  up  on  high. 

2.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  calm  blue  sky, 

In  flee-cy  clouds  of  white  ; 

There’s  beau-ty  in  the  set-ting  sun, 
And  in  the  shades  of  night. 

There’s  beau-ty  in  the  ris-ing  moon, 
And  in  its  mel-low  light ; 

3.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  twink-ling  stars 

That  gem  the  brow  of  night. 

4.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  thunder-cloud, 

And  in  the  light-ning’s  glare  ; 
There’s  beau-ty  in  the  rain-bow  too, 
When  hang-ing  in  the  air. 

5.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  froz-en  ice, 

And  in  the  soft,  white  snow ; 
There’s  beau-ty  in  the  fall-ing  rain, 

And  in  the  riv-er’s  flow. 

6.  There’stbeau-ty  in  the  for-est  trees, 

When  leaves  are  fresh  and  green ; 
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There’s  beau-ty  in  those  for-est  leaves 
When  au-tumn’s  shades  are  seen. 

7.  There’s  heau-ty  in  the  grow-ing  grass, 

And  in  the  wav-ing  grain  ; 

There’s  heau-ty  in  the  flow-ers,  too, 
Which  come  and  go  a-gain. 

8.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  rip-ling  stream, 

That  gent-ly  moves  a-long ; 

There’s  heau-ty  in  the  lit-tle  birds, 

And  mu-sic  in  their  song. 

9.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  no-ble  fish, 

Which  lakes  and  riv-ers  yield ; 
There’s  beau-ty  in  the  flocks  and  herds 
When  graz-ing  in  the  field. 

10.  There’s  beau-ty  in  the  grand,  old  woods, 

Where  trees  and  bush-es  grow ; 
There’s  beau-ty  in  the  for-est  streams, 
Where  wa-ters  gen-tly  flow. 

11.  There’s  beau-ty  on  the  mount-ain’s  top, 

A-bove  which  ea-gles  soar ; 

There’s  beauty  in  the  o-cean,  too, 

And  mu-sic  in  its  roar. 

12.  There’s  beau-ty  on  the  earth  be-low, 

And  in  the  sky  a-bove ; 

And  all  that  we  can  see  or  know, 
Pro-claim  that — God  is  love. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN. 


1.  It  was  a pleas-ant  day  when  I went 
to  see  the  poor,  blind  man.  He  had 
left  his  house  and  gone  to  a pret-ty 
grove,  where  he  sat  on  the  hank  of  a 
small  stream. 

2.  He  had  one  end  of  a string  in  his 
hand,  and  the  oth-er  end  was  fast  to  a 
strap  which  was  round  the  neck  of  a 
lit-tle  dog. 

3.  When  the  old  man  heard  my  steps 
he  raised  his  head,  and  I saw  large  tears 
start  from  his  sight-less  eyes,  and  roll 
down  his  wrink-led  cheeks. 

4.  I sat  down  by  his  side,  and  spoke 
kind-ly  to  him.  Then  he  told  me  why 
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he  was  there  in  that  pret-ty  grove,  on 
the  hank  of  that  lit-tle  stream. 

5.  He  said,  “I  love  to  sit  hy  this 
small  hrook  and  hear  the  low  mur-murs 
of  its  run-ning  wa-ters.  It  makes  sad 
mu-sic  for  me,  but  I love  to  hear  it. 

6.  “I  once  had  a daugh-ter — my  dear 
lit-tle  Jane.  She  was  ver-y  kind  to  me, 
and  oft-en  led  me  to  this  hank,  and 
here  I sat  for  hours  to  hear  her  play  and 
sing. 

7.  “Her  voice  was  soft,  and  sweet, 
and  I was  al-ways  hap-py  when  I sat 
here  and  heard  her  mer-ry  song  ring 
through  the  grove. 

8.  “When  she  was  wea-ry  she  would 
come  and  stand  hy  me,  or  sit  on  my 
knee.  She  would  put  her  soft  cheek 
a-gainst  my  wrink-led  face,  and  kiss  her 
poor,  blind  fa-ther. 

9.  “Then  I would  put  my  arm  round 
her  and  press  her  to  my  heart,  for  she 
was  ver-y  dear  to  me.  She  -was  my 
on-ly  child,  and  her  dear  moth-er  died 
when  she  was  ver-y  young. 
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10.  “I  can  not  hear  her  sweet  song 
now,  hut  when  I sit  here  and  list-en  to 
the  low  mur-mur  of  this  lit-tle  brook,  I 
think  I hear  a sound  like  that  of  her 
sweet  voice,  and  I then  wish  to  stay 
here  all  the  day. 

11.  “Q!  if  I could  but  feel  her  lit-tle 
hand,  and  hear  her  soft,  sweet  voice, 
once — -just  once,  I should  he  hap-py, 
ver-y  hap-py  ; but  I can  nev-er  hear  that 
voice  a-gain  in  this  world. 

12.  “ She  died  long,  long  a-go ; and  I 
wept  much  when  she  was  gone.  But  I 
shall  see  her  soon,  for  I am  near  my 
grave ; and  when  I reach  the  hap-py 
land  where  she  has  gone,  I shall  not  be 
blind  as  I am  now. 

13.  “Poor  Prince,  my  lit-tle  dog, 
where  will  you  go  when  I am  in  my 
grave  ? I hope  some  good  man  will 
he  ver-y  kind  to  you  when  I am  gone.” 

[What  is  this  lesson  about  ? What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  ? In  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth  ? Where  did  the  blind  man  think  he  should  see  his  little  girl  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a blind  man  ?] 
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LEAVES. 


1.  The  leaves  of  herbs,  trees,  and 
bush-es  have  ma-ny  forms  and  siz-es. 
Those  of  one  herb  are  no*t  like  those  of 
oth-ers  ; and  the  leaves  of  one  kind  of 
bush  or  tree,  are  not  like  those  of  oth-er 
bush-es  and  trees. 

2.  If  you  no-tice  the  leaves  of  the 
grass  and  herbs,  when  you  walk  in  the  | 
fields  and  gar-dens,  you  will  ob-serve  that  i 
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they  var-y  much  in  col-or,  and  are  not 
a-like  in  form. 

3.  When  you  go  forth  to  the  woods 
and  the  groves,  ob-serve  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  bush-es.  The  leaf  of  the  oak 
is  not  like  that  of  the  elm  or  ma-ple. 

4.  Some  leaves  are  large,  and  oth-ers 
are  Ver-y  small  ; and  the  leaves  of  one 
kind  of  tree  are  nev-er  like  those  of  a-ny 
oth-er  kind.  The  leaf  of  the  elm  is 
nev-er  like  that  of  the  oak,  pine,  or  a-ny 
oth-er  tree. 

5.  Ob-serve  the  leaf  of  the  tall  pine, 
which  stretch-es  its  head  far  a-bove  the 
oth-er  trees  of  the  for-est.  It  is  small 
and  round,  like  the  nee-dle  with  which 
a la-dy  stitch-es  her  dress. 

6.  The  leaf  of  the  hem-lock  is  ver-y 
small,  and,  like  that  of  the  pine,  it  re- 
mains green  and  hangs  on  the  tree  all 
win-ter,  but  in  form  it  is  not  like  the 
leaf  of  the  pine. 

7.  Ob-serve  the  leaves  of  the  grand 
old  oak,  which  stands  like  a gi-ant  on 
the  mount-ain,  and  shakes  its  proud 
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head  at  the  driv-ing  storm.  The  deep 
notch-es  a-long  the  edg-es  of  those 
leaves  pro-claim  that  they  be-long  to 
the  king  of  the  for-est. 

8.  Some  leaves  have  saw-like  edges ; 
and  the  form  of  one  kind  of  leaf  is 
nev-er  just  like  that  of  a-ny  oth-er  kind. 

9.  If  you  look  at  the  leaves,  and  ob- 
serve them  close-ly,  you  can  al-ways  tell 
when  you  see  a leaf,  up-on  what  kind 
of  tree  or  bush  it  grew. 

10.  When  the  frosts  of  au-tumn  fall 
on  the  leaves  they  change  their  co-lors 
and  clothe  the  for-est  in  beau-ty.  But 
they  do  not  all  change  their  col-ors  in 
au-tumn,  for  those  of  the  pine,  and  some 
oth-er  trees  and  bush-es  re-main  green. 

11.  The  rich  green  of  the  ma-ple  leaf 
is  changed  for  a crimson  hue ; the 
leaves  of  the  oak  put  on  a gold-en 
dress ; and  those  of  oth-er  trees  va-ry 
much  in  the  shades  and  rich-ness  of 
their  col-ors. 

12.  Go  to  the  hills  in  au-tumn,  and 
look  up-on  the  mount-ains  and  val-leys. 
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Notice  the  bright  paint-ed  leaves  when  , 
the  sun  shines  upon  them,  and  they 
I trem-ble  rn  the  gen-tle  breeze. 

13.  Ob-serve  the  ma-ny  col-ors  of  the 
for-est.  The  no-ble  pine  which  lifts  its 
head  high  in  the  air  and  waves  it  in 
the  wind,  is  still  fresh  and  green,  as  in 
sum-mer.  The  cold  frosts  fell  upon  its 
leaves,  but  they  were  not  changed. 

14.  It  is  not  so  with  the  leaves  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  near-ly  all  the  trees  of 
the  for-est.  For  when  the  frost  fallg 
up-on  them  their  green  col-ors  are 
changed  for  oth-er  hues. 

12.  Then  there  is  beau-ty  in  the 
for-est;  for  the  trees  have  on  their 
rich-est  robes  ; and  the  bright,  but  fad- 
ing leaves  pro-claim  the  flight  of  time. 
Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grand  old 
woods  in  their  au-tumn  dress  ? 

[Are  all  leaves  alike  in  form  ? Are  they  all  of  one  size  ? Are  all 
leaves  of  one  color  when  green  ? They  are  not ; for  the  green  of  the 
maple  is  not  like  that  of  the  oak.  There  are  many  shades  of  green. 

What  is  said  of  the  leaf  of  the  pine  ? "What  of  the  oak  ? Do  you 
know  an  oak  leaf  when  you  see  it  ? What  is  said  of  the  leaves  of  au- 
tumn ? Do  you  love  to  look  on  the  woods  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ? Will 
you  bring  me  some  leaves  when  you  have  time  and  tell  me  on  what  kind 
of  tree  they  grew  ?] 
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LESSON  XXII.  — 22. 

THE  BROTHERS. 

1.  We  are  but  two ; the  oth-ers  sleep 

Through  death’s  long,  si-lent  night ; 

W e are  but  two ; 0,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us,  bright. 

2.  Heart  leaps  to  heart ; the  sa-cred  flood 
* That  warms  us  is  the  same  ; 

Its  source  was  one — our  fath-er’s  blood, 

A-like  we  fond-ly  claim. 

3.  We  in  one  moth-er’s  arms  were  locked — > 

Long  be  her  love  re-paid ; 

In  the  same  cra-dle  we  were  rocked, 

Hound  the  same  hearth  we  played. 

4.  Our  boy-ish  sports  were  all  the  same,  . 

Each  lit-tle  joy  and  wo; 

Let  man-hood  keep  a-live  the  flame, 

Lit  up  so  long  a-go. 

5.  We  are  but  two  ; be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die  ; 

Sfloul-der  to  shoul-der  let  us  stand, 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 

[What  is  this  lesson  about  ? Where  is  the  rest  of  the  family?  What 
is  said  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  verse  ? What  is  said  in  the  second 
verse  ? In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  ? Children  should  give  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language,  and  not  repeat  the  words  of  the  lesson.] 
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THIS  LIFE  IS  LIKE  A DAY. 

1.  “Ma-ry,  my  dear  sis-ter,  I am  glad 
you  came  out  to  meet  me.  I have  just 
seen  that  good  old  man  who  tells  us  so 
ma-ny  fine  sto-ries,  and  we  will  now  sit 
down  and  talk  a-bout  what  ho  said  to 
me.” 

2.  “ Yes,  we  will,  Charles,  and  you 
must  tell  me  all  he  said.  I love  to  hear 
that  dear  old  man  talk,  and  it  al-ways 
does  me  good.  When  he  talks  to  me 
my  heart  is  full  of  love,  and  I think  I 

will  nev-er  do  wrong  a-gain.” 

10  8 10 
*boo  i ant ; very  nearly  boo'yant. 
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3.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Ma-ry,  for  he  is  so  kind,  and  tells  us 
such  good  sto-ries,  that  I want  you  to 
love  him  as  much  as  I do.  Then  he 
will  al-ways  like  to  talk  to  us,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  do  us  good.” 

4.  “ O,  Charles!  you  can  not  love  that 
kind  old  man  more  than  I do,  for  when 
I see  him  com-ing  I al-ways  run  to  meet 
him.  Then  I take  hold  of  his  hand  and 
lead  him  to  the  house.  I give  him  the 
Large  rock-in g chair,  and  when  he  sits 
down  I take  his  hat  and  cane  and  put 
them  in  the  hall.” 

5.  “You  are  a good  girl,  Ma-ry,  to  he 
so  kind  to  that  dear  old  man.  I will 
now  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me-  to-day. 
When  I came  down  the  hill  I saw  him 
sit- ting  on  that  old  log  by  the  bridge, 
and  I took  off  my  hat  and  bowed  to 
him.” 

'6.  “I  am  sure  moth-er  will  kiss  you, 
and  call  you  her  dear  boy,  when  I tell 
her  how  civ-il  you  have  been.  You 
know  she  says  we  must  al-ways  be  civ-il 
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and  po-lite,  and  some  boys  do  not  take 
off  their  hats  and  bow  to  a-ny  one.” 

7.  “ I know  they  do  not,  but  I hope 
I shall  nev-er  be  such  a rude  boy. 
When  the  old  man  saw  me  bow,  he 
said,  ‘ Come  here,  Charles,  I want  to 
talk  to  you.’  ” 

8.  “Then  I went  and  sat  down  by 
him,  and  he  to,ok  hold  of  my  hand  and 
spoke  ver-y  kind-ly  to  me.  He  said, 

‘ Charles,  with  you  it  is  the  morn-ing  of 
life. 

9.  “ ‘ The  time  we  spend  in  this  world 
is  like  a day.  The  sun  ris-es  in  the 
east,  and  slow-ly  mounts  the  clear,  blue 
sky.  At  noon  it  shines  with  all  its 
force;  and  at  night  it  goes  down  in  the 
west. 

10.  “‘In  the  morn-ing  all  na-ture  is 
full  of  life  and  joy.  Man  ris-es  from  his 
bed  and  goes  forth  to  la-bor  with  a smile 
up-on  his  face ; for  he  is  not  wea-ry  and 
sad  in  the  ear-ly  part  of  the  day. 

11.  The  beasts  leave  their  plac-es  of 
rest  and  move  niin-bly  a-bout,  and  the 
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birds  sing  their  mer-ry  songs  in  the 
morn-in  g. 

12.  “‘The  close  of  the  day  may  be 
calm  and  pleas-ant,  hut  man  re-turns 
from  his  la-hors  with  a slow  step,  wea-ry, 
and  oft-en  sad.  The  beasts  move  slow- 
ly from  place  to  place,  and  the  few  songs 
of  birds  which  are  heard-  near  the  close 
of  the  day  are  not  cheer-ful  and  mer-ry. 

13.  “ ‘ It  is  the  same  with  the  life  of 
man.  In  child-hood,  which  is  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  we  are  nim-ble  and  full  of 
joy.  Then  the  mer-ry  song  is  heard, 
and  we  move  from  place  to  place  with  a 
light  step. 

14.  “ ‘ Those  are  the  joy-ous  days  of 
life  ; for  the  quick  pulse  keeps  the  bod-y 
warm ; the  mind  is  free,  and  the  heart 
is  light.  But  those  days  are  soon  gone. 

15.  “ ‘ In  a few  years  the  head  is 
white ; the  bod-y  bows  toward  the  earth ; 
the  pulse  beats  slow-ly ; the  flesh  grows 
cold ; we  move  a-long  with  a wea-ry, 
fee-ble  step  ; and  our  songs  are  not  like 
the  mer-ry  songs  of  youth. 
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16.  “‘You  are  like  the  ris-ing  sun, 
Charles,  and  I am  like  the  sun  when  it 
is  al-most  down.  You  are  full  of  life 
and  glee,  but  I am  bowed  down  and 
wea-ry  with  toils  and  sor-row. 

17.  “‘I  shall  soon  go  down  to  the 
grave,  as  the  sun  sets  in  the  west.  But 
I am  not  sad,  for  when  my  bod-y  sleeps 
in  the  grave  my  soul  will  fly  a-way  to 
be  with  Him  who  made  the  earth. 

18.  “‘Yes,  my  dear  boy,Y  shall  soon 
be  ver-y  hap-py,  for  I love  the  great  God 
who  made  all  things,  and  when  I die 
my  soul  will  go  to  a world  of  joy  and 
peace.’  ” 

19.  “O,  Charles!  why  do  those  tears 
come  in  your  eyes  ? I nev-er  heard  you 
tell  such  a pret-ty  sto-ry  be-fore,  and 
why  do  you  weep,  my  dear  broth-er  ?” 

20.  “ I could  not  keep  the  tears  a-way, 
Ma-ry,  for  just  then  I thought  how 
kind-ly  the  old  man  spoke  when  he 
said,  ‘ Charles,  do  you  love  the  God  who 
made  you  ? I hope  you  do,  for  then 
you  will  be  hap-py.’  ” 
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LESSON  XXIV.  — 04 . 


G-eorge  la'zy  can'dy  loft  y 

hors'es  gazing  rattles  softly 

horn  ed  great  est  wrap  ped  or  ange 
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THE  OWL. 

1.  Come  here,  George,  and  see  this 
pic-tnre  of  an  owl.  It  is  one  of  the 
great-est  things  you  ev-er  saw.  Did  you 
ev-er  see  such  a bird  ? 

2.  Look  at  his  eyes.  Do  you  think 
he  can  see  a-ny  ? Why  should  a bird 
have  such  things  in  his  head  ? It  seems 
to  me  they  are  large  e-nough  for  at  least 
ten  eyes. 

3.  O,  I have  just  thought'  why  his 
eyes  are  so  large!  The  owl  is  such  a 
la-zy  bird  he  sleeps  all  day,  and  at  night 
he  flies  a-bout  to  catch  small  birds  and 
mice,  which  he  eats.  • 

4.  There  is  al-ways  a lit-tle  light  in 
the  air,  hut  our  eyes  are  so  small  the 
nights  ap-pear  ver-y  dark  to  us,  when 
the  moon  does  not  shine  and  the  thick 
clouds  hide  the  stars  from  our  sight. 

5.  The  owl  has  such  large  eyes  that 
he  can  gath-er  all  the  light  there  is  in 
the  air,  when  to  us  it  is  all  dark- 
ness. I think  that  must  he  the  rea-son 
why  his  eyes  are  so  large. 
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6.  You  know  a cat  can  see  well 
e-nough  to  catch  a mouse  when  it  is 
ver-y  dark;  and  her  eyes  are  much  like 
those  of  the  owl.  I have  heard  men 
say  that  cats  and  owls  can  see  ver-y  well 
when  it  is  so  dark  we  can  not  see  at  all. 

7.  Li-ons,  fox-es  and  oth-er  beasts 
which  go  a-bout  much  in  the  night, 
have  large  eyes,  and  no  doubt  they  can 
see  much  bet-ter  then  than  we  can. 

8.  I am  quite  sure  I have' thought  of 
the  rea-son  why  the  owl  has  such  large 
eyes.  It  is  that  he  may  gath-er  light 
e-nough  from  the  air,  when  there  is  but 
ver-y  lit-tle  iR  it,  to  see  birds,  mice  and 
oth-er  things  in  the  night. 

9.  "Who  ev-er  saw  a bird  with  such 
ears  ? Some  men  say  they  are  feath-ers, 
and  they  call  this  a horned  owl ; but  I 
should  think  they  were  ears. 

10.  I wish  I could  catch  such  an  owl. 
I would  see  if  his  ears  were  made  of 
feath-ers  ; and  if  he  should  scratch  me 
with  his  sharp  claws  I would  hit  him  a 
blow  in  one  of  his  large  eyes.  I 
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THE  PRETTY  BIRD. 


1.  “I  wish  you  had  seen  that  lit-tle 
bird  Ma-ry.  I saw  it  this  morn-ing, 
when  you  were  in  bed.  You  know  I 
rise  ver-y  ear-ly.” 

2.  ‘-'Yes,  sis-ter,  I know  you  do;  hut 
tell  me  a-bout  that  lit-tle  bird.  I love 
the  birds,  and  wish  I had  been  with 
you  to  see  that  one.  Was  it  ver-y  pret- 
ty ?” 

3.  “ Yes,  I nev-er  be-fore  saw  such  a 
pret-ty  one.  I was  stand-ing  in  the  door 
just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  that  lit-tle  bird 
came  and  stood  in  the  peach  tree,  ver-y 
near  to  me. 

4.  “I*te  wings  were  brown;  and  the 
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feath-ers  on  its  breast  were  red,  or  of  an 
or-ange  col-or.  It  was  ver-y  pret-ty  all 
o-ver,  but  I can  not  tell  you  half  a-bout  it. 

5.  “It  soon  be-gan  to  sing/  Its  voice- 
was  clear  and  soft,  and  I know  you 
would  love  to  hear  such  a song.  It  was 
a ver-y  sweet  and  pret-ty  song. 

6.  “ When  it  saw  me  it  stood  still  to 
look  at  me.  Then  I sang  my  lit-tle 
song  a-bout  the  birds ; and  it  went  hop, 
hop,  hop,  all  o-ver  the  tree. 

7.  “ When  I was  still,  it  stood  on  the 
ver-y  top  of  the  tree  and  sang.  O,  what 
a pret-ty  song  that  was ! I wish  I could 
sing  it;  but  I can  not  sing  half  so  well 
as  that  lit-tle  bird. 

8.  “I  wish  it  would  come  and  live 
with  me,  and  sing  all  day.  I would 
feed  it,  and  take  good  care  of  it ; and  it 
might  sit  on  my  hand  and  sing. 

9.  “ It  has  now  gone  to  the  woods  to 
keep  from  the  hot  sun.  I hope  it  will 
come  a-gain  in  the  morn-ing.  Will  you 
get  up  and  see  it,  if  it  comes,  and  hear 
it  sing? 
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10.  •“  I wish  you  would  get  up  ear-ly 
in  the  morn-ing;  it  is  so  pleas-ant  to 
go  out  be-fore  sun-rise.  The  air  is  soft 
then  ; and  the  birds  sing  their  sweet  est 
songs  in  the  morn-in g. 

11.  “I think  there  is  more  beau-tyon 
the  earth  a-bout  sun-rise,  on  a bright, 
clear  morn-ing,  than  at  a-ny  oth-ertime. 
Ail  things  are  gay,  and  full  of  life,  and 
the  birds  pro-claim  their  joy  with  mer- 
ry songs. 

12.  “You  will  get  up  when  I do,  will 
you  not,  Ma-ry?  Then  you  can  go  with 
me  to  the  grove ; and  when  we  sit 
there  we  can  see  the  lambs  play  in  the 
field,  and  hear  the  woods  ring  with  mu- 
sic.” 

13.  “ Yes,  my  dear  sis-ter,  I will  get 
up  ear-ly  in  the  morn-ing.  I will  not 
lie  in  bed  so  late  a-ny  more.  Then  I 
can  see  all  the  pret-ty  birds  and  hear 
them  sing ; and  I shall  be  as  hap-py  as 
you  are.” 

[What  is  this  lesson  a-bout  ? What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  ? In  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c.} 
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LESSOR  XXVI.- 26. 

THE  HEART. 

1.  The  heart,  the  heart — 0 ! let  it  be 

A true  and  love-ly  thing ; 

As  kind-ly  warm,  as  no-bly  free, 

As  ea-gles’  nest-ling  wing, 

2.  0 ! keep  it  not,  like  mi-ser’s  gold, 

Shut  in  from  all  be-side  ; 

But  let  its  pre-cious  stores  un-fold, 

In  mer-cy  far  and  wide. 

3.  The  heart,  the  heart — 0 ! let  it  spare 

A sigh  for  oth-ers’  pain  ; 

The  breath  that  soothes  a broth-er’s  care 
Is  nev-er  spent  in  vain. 

4.  And  though  it  throb  at  gen-tlest  touch, 

Or  sor-row’s  faint-est  call ; 

’Twere  bet-ter  it  should  ache  too  much, 

Than  nev-er  ache  at  all. 

5..  The  heart,  the  heart  that’s  tru-ly  blest, 

Is  nev-er  all  its  own ; 

No  ray  of  glo-ry  lights  the  breast 
That  beats  for  self  a-lone. 

[What  is  said  about  the  heart  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? «*Tell  in 
your  own  language,  wh.at  you  think  is  meant  by  the  last  two  lines.  Tell 
in  your  own  language,  what  is  said  in  the  second  verse ; and  what  it 
means  ? In  the  third;  fourth,  fifth-] 
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THE  TOLL  MAN. 


1.  There  was  once  a large  bridge 
o-ver  the  riv-er  Elbe ; and  near  the 
mid-dle  of  it  was  a house  in  which  the 
toll-man  liv-ed,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  there 
was  a great  storm,  and  the  ice  ran 
down  the  riv-er  with  such  force,  that 
the  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  were 
much  low-er  than  the  mid-dle,  were 
tak-en  a-way. 

3.  The  toll-man  was  in  the  house 
with  his  wife  and  chil-dren,  and  the 
peo-ple  who  stood  on  the  hanks  of  the 
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riv-er  wept  tears  of  sor-row,  when  they 
heard  them  cry  and  call  for  help. 

4.  There  was  a rich  Count  a-mong 
the  peo-ple  on  the  shore,  who  said  he 
would  give  a large  purse  of  gold  to  a-ny 
one  who  would  save  the  toll-man  and 
his  fam-i-ly. 

5.  But  all  fear-ed  to  go,  for  the  riv-er 
ran  rap-id-ly,  and  the  float-ing  ice  made 
it  ver-y  dan-ger-ous  for  a-ny  one  to  go 
out  in  the  riv-er  with  a,  hoat. 

6.  The  roar  of  the  winds  was  heard 
a-bove  the  sound  of  the  run-ning 
wa-ters,  and  the  loud  screams  of  the 
poor  man  and  his  fam-i-ly  were  heard 
a-bove  the  roar  of  the  winds. 

7.  At  last  a poor  man  took  a small 
hoat  and  went  to  get  them.  He  was  a 
strong  man,  and  knew  well  how  to  row 
his  lit-tle  boat. 

8.  He  knew  the  ice  might  dash  his 
hoat  in  pie-ces,  hut  he  thought  it  was 
his  du-ty  to  save  the  toll-man  and  his 
fam-i-ly  if  he  could. 

9.  He  could  not  take  them  all  at 
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once ; but  he  took  a part  of  them,  and 
then  went  back  for  those  who  were  left. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  shore  with 
his  last  load  the  toll-house  fell,  and  a 
shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  peo-ple, 
for  the  toll-man  and  his  fam-i-ly  were 
safe. 

10.  The  house  went  rap-id-ly  down 
the  riv-er,  and  the  peo-ple  soon  saw  the 
ice  dash  it  in  piec-es.  Then  all  their 
voic-es  rose  a-gain  in  one  loud  shout  of 
joy,  for  there  was  no  one  in  that  house. 
The  toll-man  and  his  fam-i-ly  were  with 
them  on  the  shore. 

11.  The  Count  then  said  he  would 
give  the  purse  of  gold  to  the  poor  man 
who  brought  them  a-way ; but  the  man 
said,  “ No,  I do  not  wish  you  to  pay 
me  for  do-ing  right.  I have  on-ly  done 
my  du-ty,  and  I thank  the  Lord  that  he 
gave  me  strength  to  bring  them  all 
a-way.” 

[Where  is  the  river  Elbe?  Who  lived  on  the  bridge?  What  is  said 
in  the  second  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  ^hird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  ? Can  you  tell  anything  about 
the  people  who  live  near  the  river  Elbe  ? What  language  do  they 
speak  ?] 
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THE  BAY  COLT. 


1.  “Jane,  I have  been  to  the  barn  to 
see  my  colt.  He  is  a tine,  bay  colt,  and 
when  he  is  two  or  three  years  old  I 
shall  ride  him.” 

2.  “I  should  like  to  see  him,  Charles, 
if  he  would  not  kick  me.  May  I go 

, with  you  when  you  go  to  the  barn 
a-gain  ?” 

3.  “ Yes,  you  may  go  with  me,  but  I 
think  I will  lead  him  out,  and  we  will 
give  him  some  wa-ter  here  at  the  well. 
Then  you  can  see  him  much  bet-ter 
than  you  coulS  in  the  barn.” 

4.  “That  is  right;  and  while  you  are 
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gone  for  him  I will  get  a pail,  and  he 
can  drink  out  of  that.  I will  have  the 
old  pail  full  of  wa-ter  when  you  get 
here  with  him.” 

5.  “Here  I come,  Jane,  with  one  of 
the  best  colts  you  ev-er  saw.  See  how 
he  holds  up  his  head;  and  he  walks 
ver-y  fast  for  a lit- tie  colt.” 

6.  “Here  is  the  pail,  full  of  wa-ter, 
and  now  I will  run  and  get  some  salt 
for  lit-tle  Dick,  for  I want  to  see  him 
eat  it.” 

7.  “Stop  and  see  him  drink  he-fore 
you  go  for  the  salt.  See ! the  wa-ter  is 
near-ly  all  out  of  the  pail.  I like  to  see 
him  drink  when  he  is  ver-y  dry;  it 
seems  to  do  him  so  much  good.” 

8.  “I  think  he  mustihave  been  ver-y 
dry,  to  drink  so  much  wa-ter  at  one 
time.  Does  he  want  a-ny  more  now, 
Charles  ?” 

9.  “I  think  not,  for  he  holds  up  his 
head  and  looks  round  the  yard ; and  he 
has  left  some  wa-ter  in  the  pail.  You 
may  go  now  and  get  some  salt.” 
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10.  “ Here  I come  with  a cup  full  of 
salt.  I have  been  as  quick  as  I could, 
and  now  I shall  see  Dick  eat  it.” 

11.  “You  have  been  ver-y  quick, 
Jane ; now  pour  some  salt  in  my  hand 
and- 1 will  give  it  to  him.  He  is  ver-y 
fond  of  salt;  see  him  eat  it.” 

12.  “Q,  Charles!  he  will  bite  you  if 
you  put  your  hand  so  close  to  his  mouth. 
Do  take  it  a-way  and  let  him  eat  out 
of  the  cup.” 

13.  “He  will  not  bite  me,  but  he 
makes  my  hand  ver-y  wet.  Pour  some 
salt  on  this  board  and  I will  let  him 
eat  it  there.” 

14.  “ Now  I like  to  see  him  eat  it, 
for  I do  not  fear  he  will  bite  you.  I 
am  sure  he  must  love  it  ver-y  much, 
and  if  he  eats  all  you  gave  him,  I think 
he  will  want  more  wa-ter.” 

15.  “It  will  do  him  good  to  eat  salt, 
and  I shall  feed  him  hay  and  oats,  so  he 
will  soon  be  a large  horse.  Then  you 
may  ride  him  and  I will  ride  one  of  the 
oth-er  hors-es.” 
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LESSON  XXIX.  — 29. 
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THE  HONEY  BEE. 

1.  The  hon-ey 

bee  is  a 

small,  but 

eur-i-ous 

in-Sect, 

and  some 

men  have 

spent  much  time  in  ob-serv-ing  its 
hab-its.  Those  men  ha,ve  writ-ten  large 
books,  in  which  they  tell  us  ma-ny 
strange  things  a-bout  the  lit-tle  bee. 
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2.  They  say  therfe  are  three  kinds  of 
bees  in  ev-er-y  hive  ; the  queen,  drones, 
and  work-in  g bees.  There  is  only  one 
queen  in  a hive ; and  if  there  are  eight 
thou-sand  work-ers  there  will  be  from 
four  hun-dred  to  a,thou-sand  drones. 

3.  The  work-ers  build  the  cells  and 
make  all  the  hon-ey.  Bees  have  six 
legs,  and  on  the  hind-er  two  of  the 
work-ing  bees,  there  are  small  cav-i-ties, 
or  bask-ets,  in  which  they  gath-er  the 
pol-len,  or  fine  dust  of  flow-ers. 

4.  They  make  hee-bread,  and  not 
hon-ey,  of  the  pol-len  which  they 
gath-er  on  their  legs.  Bee-bread  is  food 
for  the  lar-va,  or  young  bees,  while  they 
are  in  the  form  of  worms. 

5.  Each  work-er  has  a lit-tle  hon-ey 
bag,  or  stom-ach,  in  which  it  gath-ers 
hon-ey.  The  queen  bee  and  the  drones 
have  no  such  hon-ey  hags,  ^o  they  could 
not  make  hon-ey  if  they  should  try. 

6.  They  can  not  gath-er  pol-len,  of 
which  bee-bread  is  made,  for  they  have 
no  lit-tle  hask-ets  on  their  legs,  in  which 
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to  take  it  to  the  hive.  So  the  work-ers 
have  to  do  all  the  la-bor. 

7.  The  drones  are  much  larg-er  than 
the  work-in  g bees;  and  they  are  larg-er 
than  the  queen,  hut  not  so  long.  They 
have  no  stifigs,  as  the  queen  and  work- 
ers have,  and  if  you  should  catch  one  it 
would  do  you  no  harm. 

8.  The  work-ers  build  three  kinds  of 
cells  for  young  bees.  They  make  a 
great  ma-ny  small  cells  where  the  eggs 
are  to  be  placed  which  pro-duce  work- 
ing bees.  Thqn  they  build  larg-er  cells 
for  the  young  drones,  but  not  so  ma-ny 
as  of  the  oth-er  kind. 

9.  Af-ter  that  they  build  a few  roy-al 
cells,  which  are  ver-y  large ; and  there 
the  eggs  are  plac-ed  which  pro-duce 
queen  bees*  There  are  nev-er  more 
than  from  ten  to  thir-ty  roy-al  cells  in 
one  hive. 

10.  Just  be-fore  a young  queen  comes 
from  the  cell,  the  old  one  Hies  off  with 
a swarm ; and  be-fore  an-oith-er  queen 
comes  out,  that  one  flies  off  with  a 
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swarm ; for  if  two  queens  should  he 
found  in  the  same  hive,  one  would 
ver-y  soon  kill  the  oth-er. 

11.  Ma-ny  drones  may  he  seen  in  the 
ear-ly  part  of  sum-mer,  hut  in  Ju-ly  and 
Au-gust  the  work-ers  drive*  them  from 
the  hives,  and  will  let  them  have  noth- 
ing more  to  eat.  If  they  stay  a-way 
they  are  sure  to  starve  to  death,  and  if 
they  re-turn  to  the  hives  the  work-ers 
will  kill  them. 

12.  Poor  drones  ! they  have  to  die 
while  they  are  ver-y  ^oung;  for  they 
can  not  make-  hon-ey,  and  af-fer  they 
have  lived  a few  weeks  the  work-ers 
will  not  let  them  have  what  they  have 
made. 

13.  The  bee  is  a ver-y  cu-ri-ous  in- 
sect. It  is  a strange  lit-tle  an-i-mal, 
and  we  ought  to  learn  all  we  can 
a-bout  it.  Then  we  shall  he  sure  to 
love  and  a-dore  that  great  Be-ing  who 
• made  the  cu-ri-ous  lit-tle  hee. 

[Tell,  in  your  ow>  language,  what  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
lesson.  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth.] 
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LESSON  XXX.—  30. 

THE  LIFE  CLOCK. 

1.  There  is  a lit-tle  mys-tic  clock, 

No  hu-man  eye  hath  seen ; 

That  beat-eth  on,  and  beat-eth  on, 

From  morn-ing  un-til  e’en. 

2.  And  when  the  soul  is  wrap-ped  in  sleep, 

And  hear-eth  not  a sound, 

It  ticks,  and  ticks,  the  live-long  night, 

And  nev-er  run-neth  down. 

3.  Not  set  in  gold,  nor  decked  with  gems, 

. By  pride  and  wealth  jpos-sessed  ; 

But  rich  or  poor,  or  high  or  low, 

Each  bears  it  in  his  breast. 

4.  When  life’s  deep  stream,  ’mid  beds  of  flow-ers, 

All  still  and  soft-ly  glides  ; 

Like  wave-let’s  step,  with  gent-le  beat, 

It  warns  of  pass-ing  tides. 

5.  When  eyes  to  eyes  are  gaz-ing  soft, 

And  ten-der  words  are  spo-ken, 

Then  fast  and  wild  it  rat-ties  on, 

As  if  with  love  ’twere  bro-ken. 

6.  Such  is  the  clock  that  meas-ures  life, 

Of  flesh  and  spir-it  blend-ed  ; 

And  thus  ’twill  run  with-in  the  breast, 

’Till  this  strange  life  is  end-ed. 
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THE  RAT  AW'D  FROG. 


1.  An  old  rat  went  down  to  a pond 
to  drink.  There  was  a large  frog  near 
the  pond,  and  when  the  rat  saw  him 
he  sprang  and  caught  him  with  his 
teeth. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  frog  felt  the  pain 
he  sprang  into  the  pond,  and  went 
down  in  the  wa-ter ; but  the  rat  held  fast 
to  him.  The  frog  could  stay  in  the  wa- 
ter a long  time,  hut  the  rat  could  not. 

3.  The  rat  soon  chine  up  out  of  the 
wa-ter,  and  the  frog  came  up  af-ter  him. 
The  rat  caught  him  a-gain,  and  down 
they  went  to  the  bot-tom  of  the  pond. 
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4.  The  rat  soon  came  up,  and  the 
frog  was  close  be-hind  him.  The  rat 
sprang  up-on  him,  and  down  they  went 
once  more. 

5.  Some  men  saw  them  and  stood 
still  to  see  which  would  con-quer.  When 
they  had  been  up  and  down  in  the 
wa-ter  ma-ny  times,  the  rat  seemed 
ver-y  weak;  and  at  last  the  frog  kept 
him  un-der  the  wa-ter  un-til  he  was 
dead. 

6.  Then  the  dead  bod-y  *of  the  rat 
came  up  and  float-ed  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  and  the  frog  took  his,  seat  on  it. 
He  seemed  to  feel  proud  that  the  rat 
was  his  vic-tim. 

7.  A frog  could  not  con-quer  a rat  on 
land,  but  he  could  stay  un-der  wa-ter  a 
long  time,  and  the  rat  could  not.  So  a 
frog  could  kill  a rat,  if  he  could  keep 
him  in  the  wa-ter. 

8.  Such  is  the  sto-ry  of  the  rat  and 
the  frog.  There  are  a great  ma-ny  rats 
and  frogs  in  the  world,  hut  they  do  not 
oft-en  fight  with  each  oth-er. 


q* 
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THE  BRAVE  BOY. 

1.  Ma-ny  years  a- go  a boy  liv-ed  in 
A-sia,  a coun-try  far  to  the  East.  He 
was  a good  boy,  and  did  not  fear  to  do 
right  at  all  times. 

2.  His  fa-ther  had  eight  sons,  and  he 
was  the  young-est  one  of  them.  There 
Was  a great  king  in  that  conn-try,  and 
oth-er  men  went  there  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy his  peo-ple. 

3.  Then  the  king  raised  a large 
ar-my  to  go  out  and  fight  with  those 
wick-ed  men,  and  three  of  that  boy’s 
broth-ers  joined  the  ar-my  of  the  king. 

I 
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4.  One  day  that  boy’s  fa-ther  told 
him  to  take  some  parched  com  and  ten 
loaves  to  his  hroth-ers  ; and  al-so  to  take 
some  cheese  to  their  cap-tain. 

5.  It  was  the  hoy’s  cus-tom  to  watch 
his  fa-ther’s  sheep,  but  he  rose  ear-ly  in 
the  morn-ing,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a 
keep-er,  and  went  to  car-ry  the  corn, 
the  loaves,  and  the  cheese  to  the  ar-rny. 

6.  Just  as  he‘  reached  the  ar-my  a large 
man  came  out  from  a-mong  the  peo-ple 
who  were  there  to  de-stroy  the  coun-try. 
He  was  ver-y  large,  he-ing  a-hout 
e-lev-en  feet  high. 

7.  He  wore  a coat  of  brass,  and  up-on 
his  head  was  a cap  made  of  brass.  He 
had  a large  spear,  and  those  who  saw 
him  trem-bled.  with  fear. 

8.  Then  he  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
and  said,  “ I do  de-fy  your  ar-my ; give 
me  a man,  that  he  may  fighj  with  me.” 
But  there  was  no^man  in  all  the  ar-my 
of  the  king  to  fight  with  him. 

9.  Then  that  boy  went  to  the  king, 
and  said,  “ Let  not  the  heart  of  a-ny 
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one  fail  be-cause  of  this  man,  for  I will 
fight  him.” 

10.  But  the  king  said,  “ Thou  art  not 
a-ble;  for  thou  art  hut  a youth,  and  he 
is  a man  of  war.” 

11.  Then  the  boy  said  to  the  king, 
“ I kept  my  fa-ther’s  sheep,  and  there 
came  a li-on  and  took  a lamb  out  of 
the  flock,  and  I went  out  af-ter  him,  and 
smote  him. 

12.  “When  he  rose  a-gainst  me,  I 
caught  him  by  the  beard  and  slew  him  ; 
and  the  Lord  who  saved  me  from  the 
paw  of  the  li-on,  will  keep  me  from  the 
hands  of  this  man.” 

13.  And  the  king  said  to  the  boy, 

“ Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee.”  So 
the  boy  took  five  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook,  and  put  them  in-to  a lit-tle 
bag ; and  he  went  forth  with  his  sling 
in  his  hand.  t 

14.  When  the  large  man  saw  him  he 
was  ver-y  an-gry  to  think  a boy  should 
go  out  to  fight  with  him  ; and  he  said, 
“ Come  to  me,  and  I will  give  thy  flesh 
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to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field.” 

15.  But  the  boy  said  to  him,  “ Thou 
com-est  to  me  with  a sword  and  spear ; 
hut  I come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  This  day  he  will  de- 
liv-er  thee  in-to  my  hands,  and  I will 
smite  thee,  and  take  thy  head  from 
thee” 

16.  Then  the  hoy  took  a stone  from 
his  lit-tle  hag  and  threw  it  with  his 
sling ; and  it  hit  the  man  in  the  fore- 
head, so  that  he  fell  up-on  the  earth  and 
was  dead ; and  all  the  peo-ple  who 
came  to  de-stroy  the  coun-try  went  to 
their  homes. 

17.  Af-ter  a few  years  the  king  of 

that  coun-try  died,  and  that  lit-tle  hoy, 
who  was  then  a man,  was  made  a king. 
He  was  king  for  ma-ny  years,  and  when 
he  died  his  son,  who  was  a ver-y  wise 
man,  was  made  king.  * 

[In  what  country  did  the  brave  boy  live  ? Was  he  a good  boy  ? How 
many  brothers  had  he  ?,  Who  lived  in  that  country  ? What  is  said  in 
the  third  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c.,  to  the 
seventeenth.  What  was  the  name  of  that  brave  boy  ? Where  can  you 
learn  more  about  him  ?] 
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LESSON  XX'XIII.  — 33. 

THE  LOST  KITE. 

1.  My  kite  ! my  kite  ! I’ve  last  my  kite ! 

0,  when  I saw  the  stead -y  flight 
With  which  she  gained  her  loft-y  height, 

How  could  I know  that  let-ting  go 

The  naught-y  string  would  bring  so  low, 

M.y  pret-ty  buoy-ant  dar-ling  kite, 

To  pass  for  ev-er  out  of  sight  ? 

2.  A pur-ple  cloud  was  sail-ing  high 
With  sil-ver  frin-ges,  o’er  the  sky  ; 

..And  then  I thought  it  came  so  nigh, 

I’d  let  my  kite  go  up  and  light 
Upon  its  edge  so  soft  and  bright ; 

To  see  how  no-ble,  high  and  proud 
She’d  look,  while  riding  on  a cloud. 

3.  When  near  the  shin-ing  mark  she  drew, 

I clapped  my  hands  ; the  line  slipped  through 
My  sil-ly  fin-gers  ; and  she  flew 
A-way  ! a-way  ! in  air-y  play 
Eight  o-ver  where  the  wa-ter  lay. 

She  veer-ed  and  flut-tered,  swung,  and  gave 
A plung  * — then  van-ished  in  the  wave. 

4.  How  can  I ev-er  want  to  look 

On  such  a cloud,  or  on  the  brook  ; 

Or  feel  the  gen-tle  breeze  that  took 
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My  dear-est  joy,  thus  to  de-stroy 
The  pas-time  of  a hap-py  hoy  ? 

My  kite  ! my  kite  ! how  sad  to  think 
She  soared  so  high,  so  soon  to  sink  ! 
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EVENING. 


1.  The  sun  is  set,  but  it  is  not  quite 
dark  yet ; it  is  dusk.  I saw  a hat  fly 
past  me.  Bats  are  not  birds,  and  they 
do  not  fly  du-ring  the  day. 

2.  They  hide  in  some  dark  place,  and 
stay  there  un-til  the  dusk  of  e-ven-ing ; 
when  they  fly  out  and  find  their  food. 
The  moths  and  the  owls  fly  in  the  dusk 
of  e-ven-ing. 

3.  Rats  and  mice  can  see  in  the 
night,  and  so  can  the  cat ; and  when 
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they  run  from  their  holes  puss  can 
catch  them,  if  she  is  not  too  far  a^way. 

4.  We  do  not  hear  the  hum  of  bees/ 
on  the  wing,  nor  the  buzz  of  flies,  when 
it  is  dark.  And  the  birds  do  not  sing 
then,  for  they  are  a-sleep  with  their 
heads  un-der  their  wings. 

5.  There  are  but  few  birds  which  can 
see  in  the  dark  ; near-ly  all  of  them  sleep 
at  night ; but  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  in  the 
morn-ing,  they  be-gin  to  sing  and  fly 
a- bout. 

6.  Ma-ny  wild  beasts  roam  a-bout  in 
the  dusk  of  the  e-ven-ing  and  in  the 
dark-ness  of  night.  The  li-on  and 
oth-er  an-i-mals  go  out  then  after  food. 

7.  Look  up  at  the  sky,  and  see  the 
new  moon.  It  looks  like  a bow.  The 
stars  be-gin  to  twink-le  in  the  dark-ness. 
Now  you  can  see  a great  ma-ny,  and 
they  are  bright. 

8.  It  is  ver-y  pleas-ant  to  go  out  in 
the  e-ven-ing,  when  the  weath-er  is 
warm,  and  see  the  bright  stars  twink-le 
in  the  sky. 
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LESSON  XXXV.-35. 

6 2 i 1 
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LITTLE  PEBBLES. 

1.  “Let  us  sit  down  on  this  green 
bank,  Char-lotte,  and  lis-ten  to  the 
stream  as  it  runs  war-bling  a-long  at 
our  feet.” 

2.  “I  was  joist  think-ing  how  pleas- 
afit  it  would  he  to  sit  down  on  this 
pret-ty  hank,  and  hear  the  lit-tle  brook 
sing.  What  do  you  think  it  says, 
Em-ma  ?” 

3.  “ I have  not  thought  much  a-bout 
it,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  it  says, £ how 
peace-ful,  how  peace-ful.’  What  do 
you  think  it  says,  Char-lotte?” 

4.  “ I think  if  says,  ‘ lit-tle  peh-hles 
in  my  bosom,  I am'  sing-ing  you  a song ; 
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you 


lit-tle  peb-bles  in  my  tbo-som,  do 
hear  the  song  I sing?’” 

5.  “I  am  sure  these  must  he  ver-y 
hap-py  peb-hles  ; al-ways  at  the  hot-tom 
of  the  stream,  where  no  naught-y  hoys 
can  get  them  to  throw  at  the  poor  lit-tle 
birds.” 

6.  “ They  tire  ver-y  clean  and  snug 
at  the  hot-tom  of  the  stream,  hut  they 
can  not  he  hap-py,  for  they  have  no 
feel-ing.  How  sweet-ly  the  wa-ter 
sings  for  them  all  the  day  long.” 

7.  “ I love  to  wan-deron  the  hanks  of 
such  a love-ly  lit-tle  brook,  when  the 
heat  of  sum-mer  is  gone,  and  the  pleas- 
ant days  of  au-tumn  are  here.” 

8.  “ And  I love  to  be  with  you, 
Em-rna.  See ! the  fad-ed  leaves  are 
float-ing  down  the  stream.  In  a few 
weeks  the  trees  will  he  na-ked  for  the 
leaves  will  near-ly  all  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

9.  “Yes,  the  leaves  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  then  the  beau-ty  of  the 
for-est  will  he  gone.” 
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THE  IDLE  BOY. 

1.  George  was  a kind  boy  and  did 
not  wish  to  do  wrong,  but  he  had  one 
ver-y  bad  hab-it.  He  did  not  learn  f his 
les-sons  well,  and  he  did  not  make 
much  of  an  ef-fort  to  read  as  he  should. 

2.  He  did  not  know  it  was  wrong  to 
be  i-dle;  and,  like  ma-ny  oth-er  chil- 
dren, he  did  not  try  to  learn.  His 
teach-er  oft-en  told  him  it  was  wrong  to 
be  i-dle,  but  George  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  was. 

3.  One  day,  when  he  had  been  i-dle 
a long  time,  he  was  told  to  stand  on  the 
floor  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  He 
was  not  an-gry  at  his  teach-er,  for  he 
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knew  he  had  oft-en  been  told  it  was 
wrong  to  be  i-dle,  but  he  felt  ver-y  sad. 

4.  His  lit-tle  sis-ter  was  at  school, 
and  when  George  saw  how  bad-ly  she 
felt  he  could  not  keep  the  tears  from 
run-ning  down  his  cheeks. 

5.  Then  he  tojd  his  teach-er  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  i-dle  a-ny  more,  for  it 
did  not  make  him  hap-py.  When  he 
went  to  his  seat  he  took  his  book  and 
be-gan  to  stud-y. 

6.  He  did  not  sit  i-dle  a-ny  more,  and 
whgn  his  lit-tle  sis-ter  saw  him  try- 
ing to  learn  she  felt  ver-y  hap-py. 
When  his  class  was  called  to  re-cite,  he 
had  his  les-son,  and  the  teach-er  told 
him  he  had  done  well  that  time. 

7.  When  they  were  go-ing  home  from 
school,  his  lit-tle  sis-ter  told  him  how 
hap-py  it  made  her  to  see  him  stud-y ; 
and  she  said,  “ I know  fa-ther  and 
moth-er  will  be  ver-y  glad  to  hear  you 
are  try-ing  to  learn.” 

8.  George  could  not  speak  at  first, 
but  he  soon  said  to  his  sis-ter,  “ You 
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shall  not  be  sad  for  me  a-ny  more,  for  I 
will  not  be  i-dle  a-gain.  I can  not  see 
you  feel  so  sad,  be-cause  I do  not  learn.” 
9.  George  learned  his  les-sons  at 
home  that  e-ven-ing;  and  be  was  no 
long-er  i-dle  in  school.  Then  he  was 
cheer-fill,  for  he  felt  sure  he  was  do-ing 
right,  and  he  learned  ma-ny  things 
which  made  him  hap-py. 


LESSON  XXXVII.  — 37. 

THE  BLIND  BOY. 

1.  The  day  was  bright  and  heau-ti-ful, 

The  boys  to  play  had  gone ; 

Save  one  who  sat  be-side  the  door, 
De-ject-ed  and  a-lone  ; 

And,  as  the  tones  of  mer-ry  sport 
Came  faint-ly  to  his  ear, 

He  sighed,  and  from  his  swell-ing  lids 
He  brushed  the  fall-ing  tear. 

2.  His  lit-tle  heart  was  rent  with  pain, 

He  could  not  join  the  play  ; 

He  could  not  run  a-bout  the  fields 
Nor  by  the  brook-side  play. 

The  roll-ing  hoop,  the  bound-ing  ball, 
The  kite  borne  by  the  wind  ; 
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The  a-com  hunt,  were  naught  to  him, 

For  he,  a-las  ! was  blind. 

3.  He  could  not  see  the  mount-ain  top, 

The  val-ley,  and  the  plain  ; 

The  for-est  leaves,  the  grow-ing  grass, 

The  flow-ers  and  the  grain. 

The  beaU'-ty  of  the  sing-ing  birds, 

The  but-ter-fly  and  bee  ; 

The  fall-ing  rain,  the  float-ing  clouds, 

A-las  ! he  could  not  see.  ^ 

4.  He  could  not  see  the  set- ting  sun, 

And  watch  the  glow-ing  skies  ; 

The  beau-ty  of  the  moon  and  stars 
Fell  not  up-on  his  eyes. 

The  rain-bow,  when  it  spanned  the  clouds, 

W as  lost  up-on  his  sight ; 

And  wav-ing  woods,  and  spark-ling  streams — 
For  all,  to  him,  was  night. 

5.  These  truths  came  fresh  up-on  his  mind, 

While  sit-ting  thus  a^part ; 

No  won-der  that  the  tear-drops  fell, 

And  heav-y  was  his  heart 
Ah  ! lit-tle  did  the  youth-ful  throng, 

Whose  hearts  were  full  of  joy, 

Re-flect  up-on  the  lone-ly  state 
Of  that  poor  sight-less  boy. 

[Was  it  a pleasant  day  when  the  hoys  went  out  to  play  ? How  many 
of  the  boys  did’  not  go  ? What  did  he  brush  from  his  eyes  ? Tell  all  you 
can  of  what  is  said  in  the  second  verse.  In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth.] 
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THE  TURKEY. 


1.  The  t ur-key  ig  a na-tive  of  this 
coun-try.  It  is  a fine  look-in g fowl ; 
and  when  wild  it  is  ver-y  shy.  There 
are  ma-ny  wild  tur-keys  in  the  woods  of 
the  west.  They  are  of  a beau-ti-ful 
brown  cobor,  run  ver-y  rap-id-ly,,  and 
fly  with  ease. 

2.  Large  flocks  of  wild  tur-keys  are 
some-times  seen  on  fields  re-cent-ly 
sown  wifh  wheat  or  oth-er  grain,  hut 
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they  are  so  shy  it  is  quite  dif-fi-cult  to 
shoot  one.  When  they  see  a man  or 
dog  they  run  or  fly,  and  are  soon  out  of 
sight. 

3.  The  noise  of  a gun  will  cause 
them  to  rise  up-on  the  wing,  and  he  off 
to  the  woods.  They  roost  up-011  the 
tall  trees  of  the  for-est ; and  they  are 
oft-en  seen  stand-ing  on  a high  limb, 
and  look-ing  round  up-on  the  earth. 

4.  They  are  larg-er  and  more  beau-ti- 
ful  than  do-mes-tic  tur-keys,  hut  they 
are  not  of  so  ma-ny  col-ors.  Their  flesh 
is  good  to  eat,  but  most  peo-ple  pre-fer 
the  flesh  of  the  tame  tur-key. 

5.  There  are  ma-ny  tur-keys  raised 
in  this  coun-try,  and  in  au-tumn.  they 
are  killed  and  tak-en  to  mar-ket,  where 
they  are  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase. 

6.  There  are  hut  few  peo-ple  in  this 
coun-try  who  are  not  fond  of  a good 
roast  tur-key ; and  those  who  have 
mon-ey  to  spare  purchase  the  fin-est 
ones  they  can  find  in  mar-ket. 
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FOSSIL  GOAL. 

1.  “ Here  is  some  coal,  George,  and  I 
do  not  know  much  a-bout  it ; can  you 
tell  me  where  it  came  from  ?” 

2.  “ No,  I can  not  tell  you  where  this 
came  from,  hut  I know  where  men  get 
coal,  for  I have  seen  them  dig  it  out  of  ' 
the  earth.” 

3.  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all 
you  know  a-bout  it,  for  I must  learn  all 
I can  while  I*am  young.  f^ow  can  the 
men  dig  coal  from  the  earth  ?” 

4.  “ I once  went  to  the  coal  mines 
with  my  uncle ; and  we  saw  a great 
ma-ny  cars  there,  load-ed  with  coal,  or 
go-ing  down  to  the  mines  to  be  load-ed. 
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All  the  men  and  hoys  who  were  at 
work  there  had  black  fac-es,  hands,  and 
clothes. 

5.  “ I shbuld  think  they  would  he 
black  if  they  were  at  work  in  the  coal 

i mines.  See  how  black  my  hand  is 
where  I had  hold  of  this  lit-tle  piece  of 
coal.’' 

6.  “ There  was  a hole  in  the  side  of 
the  mount-ain  large  e-nough  for  a small 
car  to  en-ter  ; and  there  were  a num-ber 
of  small  cars  on  the  rail-road  which  ran 
in-to  the  mount-ain.” 

7.  “Did  the  men  dig  a hole  in  the 
mount-ain,  and  build  a rail-road  there  ? 
I want  to  know  all  a-bout  it,  for  it 
seems  ver-y  strange  to  me.” 

8.  “ Yes,  the  men  dug  the  hole,  and 
built  the  road,  and  just  as  the  lit-tle 
cars  were  go-ing  down  to  the  mine  we 
jumped  in-to  one  of  them,  and  a-way 
we  went.” 

9.  “ O,  George  ! how  dare  you  do  such 
a thing  ? Were  you  not  a-fraid  to  go 
in-to  the  mount-ain  ?” 
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10.  “ No,  I was  not  a-fraid,  for  un-cle 
said  noth-ing  would  harm  us.  The 
cars  ran  Yer-y  fast,  and  it  was  soon  so 
dark  I could  not  see  at  all.  I sat  close 
to  un-cle,  but  I could  not  see  him. 

11.  “ We  soon  saw  a light  be-.fore  us, 
and  when  we  reached  the  place  where 
it  was,  we  saw  a num-ber  of  black  look- 
ing men  and  hoys.  Each  one  had  a 
cap  on  his  head,  and  a small  lamp  hung 
on  the  front  part  of  each  cap,  a-gainst 
the  fore-head. 

12.  “ There  were  two  or  three  hors-es 
in  where  we  found  the  men  and  boys 
with  their  lights.  It  was  a strange 
sight,  to  see  the  large  eyes  of  those 
hors-es  roll  round,  as  if  look-ing  for  more 
light. 

13.  “ When  the  cars  stopped,  the 
boys  hitched  ‘the  hors-es  to  them  and 
a- way  they  went  in  the  dark  mount-ain, 
till  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
There  some  men  were  at  work  with 
lamps  in  their  caps. 

14.  “ They  were  dig-ging  coal,  and 
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throw-ing  it  in-to  the  cars  with  their 
| shov-els.  The  men  said  it  was  a-bout 
a mile  from  . the  month  of  the  mine  to 
where  they  were  at  work. 

| 15.  “ I nev-er  saw  it  so  dark  in  a-ny 

oth-er  place  as  it  was  in  that  mine.  I 
could  see  noth-ing  which  was  not  ver-y 
nea*f  the  lamps;  and  they  gave  but 
lit-tle  light. 

16.  “It  was  wet  and  cold  in  there, 
and  I nev-er  be-fore  saw  men  at  work  in 
such  a strange  look-ing.  place.” 

17.  “I  should  think  it  must  he  a 
strange  look-ing  place.  How  could  the 
men  and  hors-es  live  and  work  so  far  in 
the  earth  ?” 

18.  “ The  air  goes  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  and  the  men  and  hors-es  seem 
to  work  just  as  well  there  as  in  a-ny 
oth-er  place.” 

19.  “I  do  not  see  how  they  could  dig 
such  a large  hole  in  the  earth.  Men 
and  hors-es  work  there,  and  the  cars 
run  in  the  a aunt-ain  near-ly,  or  quite  a 
mile.  That  's  ver-y  strange.” 
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AWAY  THEY  GO  ! 


1.  A-way  they  go!  a-wa,y  they  go! 
down  the  steep  hill,  all  white  with 
snow.  The  air  was  cold ; the  fall 
moon  shone  up-on  the  hill ; and  there 
was  a hard  crust  on  the  snow. 

2.  The  hoys  were  out  with  their 
sleighs.  Some  of  them  were  new,  and 
oth-ers  were  old  ones.  Eight  or  ten 
sleighs,  with  from  one  to  three  boys  on 
each,  and  a-Vay  they  went,  down  the 
hill,  swift  as  a fly-ing  bird. 

3.  Then  up  a-gain,  and  down  once 
more;  crying  “ hur-ra ! hur-ra!  this  is 
the  sport  for  us ; a-way,  a-way  we  go ! 
Now  clear  the  track,  for  here  we  go  ! 
a-way ! a-way  ! a-way !” 
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4.  They  did  not  mind  the  cold  ; not 
they.  Boys  do  not  care  for  cold,  and 
wind,  and  driv-ing  storms,  when  they 
have  sport  like  that ; so  up  and  down 
they  went  with  life  and  glee. 

5.  Their  joy-ous  shouts  rang  through 
the  air,  and  the  old  woods  sent  back 
the  sounds.  The  night  was  sting-ing 
cold.  With  mit-tens  on,  they  whipped 
their  hands  and  made  them  warm. 

6.  The^  jumped  and  danced  a-bout; 
then  sprang  up-on  their  sleighs,  and 
down  the  hill  they  went.  Then  up 
a-gain  ; and  as  they  ran  up-on  the  crust 
some  slip-ped  and  fell  up-on  the  snow. 
They  did  not  care  for  that,  but  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  on  they  went. 

7.  Then  down  the  hill  they  went 
a-gain  ; and  when  the  clock  struck  nine 
they  cried,  “ hur-ra  ! hur-ra ! now  all  for 
home  f and  off  they  went  as  full  of 
fun  as  boys  could  he. 

8.  Soon  all  were  in  their  beds,  and 
when  morn -in g came  they  rose  with 
smiles  of  joy  on  ev-er-y  face. 
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HENRY  WILLIS. 


1.  Hen-ry  Wil-lis,  though  a good  hoy 
in  most  things,  was  rath-er  self-ish^ 
One  day  his  aunt  gave  him  a large 
or-ange,  and  when  he  reached  home  he 
sat  down  and  be-gan  to  eat  it. 

2.  Clar-a,  his  lit-tle  sis-ter,  saw  the 
or-ange,  and  she  thought  Hen-ry  would 
sure-ly  give-  her  a piece.  But  Hen-ry 
ate  it  him-self,  not  seem-ing  to  no-tice 
his  sweet  lit-tle  sis-ter. 

3.  At  length  Clar-a  spoke  ver-y  tim- 

id-ly,  “ Broth-er  Hen-ry  will  you  give  me 
a piece  of  your  or-ange — a ver-y  lit-tle 
piece  ; it  looks  so  good  ?”  “ No,  I will 
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not,”  said  he,  “it  is  all  I have,  and  I 
want  it  my-self.” 

4.  Clar-a  s blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
but,  young  as  she  was,  she  was  more 
grieved  at  the  un-kind  words  of  her 
broth-er,  than  at  the  loss  of  the  or-ange. 

5.  As  Hen-ry  looked  at  the  tear-ful 
face  of  his  sis-ter,  he  felt  a lit-tle 
a-shamed  of  his  con-duct,  and  say-ing, 
“ How  cross  you  are,  Clar-a.  I would 
not  cry  for  an  or-ange,”  he  left  the  room 
and  went  to  play  with  his  ball. 

6.  It  hap-pened  that  his  moth-er,  who 
was  in  the  next  room,  had  heard  all 
that  was  said  by  the  two  chil-dren,  and 
she  thought  she  would  teach  her  self-ish 
boy  a les-son. 

7.  “Clar-a!  where  is  my  dear  lit-tle 
Clar-a  ?”  said  she  ; “ I want  her  to  go 
out  walk-ing  with  me.”  Clar-a  heard 
her,  and  wip-ing  a-way  her  tears,  she 
ran  to  meet  her  kind  moth-er. 

8.  “They  walked  out  in  the  fields, 
and  in-to  the  beau-ti-ful  gar-den  of  a 
friend,  who  gave  them  ma-ny  of  her 
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pret-ti-est  flow-ers;  and  Clar-a  was  so 
de-light-ed  that  she  quite  for-got  her 
grief. 

9.  She  was  so  pleas-ant,  and  be-haved 
so  well,  that  the  la-dy  asked  her  moth-er 
to  let  her  come  a-gain  the  next  day. 
Clar-a  was  much  pleased  when  her 
moth-er  gave  her  con-sent,  and  she 
thought  that  Hen-ry,  too,  would  like  to 
go  with  her. 

10.  While  they  were  go-ing  home, 
her  moth-er  asked  her  what  she  should 
do  with  her  flow-ers.  “ I will  put  them 
in  the  vas-es,”  said  she,  “ and  set  one  in 
your  room,  one  in  mine,  and  one  in 
broth-er  Hen-ry’s.” 

11.  “I  am  glad  you  re-mem-ber  your 
broth-er,”  re-plied  her  moth-er,  “ and  I 
hope  you  will  al-ways  share  with  him, 
for  I do  not  want  my  lit-tle  Clar-a  to  be 
a self-ish  girl.  And  be-sides,  you  will 
not  be  so  hap-py  to  be  self-ish  as  you 
will  to  share  with  oth-ers,  e-ven  though 
they  may  be  self-ish  to-ward  you.” 

12.  Clar-a  thought  of  the  or-ange,  but 
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she  did  not  . say  a word.  When  she 
went  a-gain  to  see  the  la-dy,  she  took 
her  to  a pret-ty  ar-bor  where  hung  rich 
clus-ters  of  the  sweet-est  grapes  ; and 
gath-er-ing  some  of  the  fin-est  bunch-es, 
she  gave  them  to  Clar-a,  and  told  her 
to  eat  them. 

13.  Clar-a  looked  up  ver-y  sweet-ly, 
and  said,  “ If  you  please,  I would  like 
to  car-ry  them  home,  that  my  moth-er 
and  broth-er  may  have  some,  too.”  “ Eat 
them,  my  dear,”  said  the  lady,  “ and  I 
will  give  you  more  to  take  home.” 

14.  The  la-dy  was  much  pleased 
that  Clar-a  was  so  gen-er-ous,  and 
when  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  home, 
she  brought  a large  bask-et  of  grapes, 
and  sent  her  daugh-ter  Car-o-line  to 
car-ry  it  for  her. 

15.  When  Clar-a  reached  home  she 
called  her  moth-er  and  broth-er,  and 
tak-ing  some  of  the  larg-est  bunch-es, 
gave  them  to  Hen-ry. 

16.  The  self-ish  boy  felt  a-shamed 
when  he  thought  how  un-kind  he  had 
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been,  but  he  thanked  her,  and  said  no 
more. 

17.  I am  sure  his  grapes  did  not 
taste  as  well  as  they  would  have  done 
had  he  been  more  gen-er-ous  to  his 
sis-ter ; for  self-ish  and  un-kind  chil-dren 
are  not  hap-py,  and  though  they  make 
oth-ers  suf-fer,  they  suf-fer  most  them- 
selves. 

18.  The  next  day,  Clar-a’s  moth-er 
gave  her  an  or-ange,  and  she  went  to 
her  broth-er,  and  said,  “ Here,  broth-er 
Hen-ry,  take  my  or-ange,  for  I had 
grapes  at  Mrs.  Hart’s,  and  you  had  not ; 
so  take  the  or-ange,  dear  broth-er.” 

19.  Hen-ry  could  hold  out  no  lon-ger. 
Burst-ing  into  tears,  he  threw  his  arms 
a-round  his  sis-ter’s  neck,  and  said, 
“ For-give  me,  dear  Clar-a,  for-give  me, 
and  I will  nev-er  be  so  self-ish  and  un- 
kind a-gain.” 

20.  Hen-ry  kept  his  prom-ise,  for 
his  sis-ter’s  kind-ness  had  o-ver-come  the 
e-vil  of  his  na-ture,  and  he  be-came  a 
gen-er-ous  boy. 
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THE  HEBREW  BOY. 

1.  A great  ma-njr  years  a-go  the 
king  of  E-gypt  said  that  all  the  lit-tle 
He-brew  boys  in  that  country  must  be 
put  to  death.  The  moth-er  of  one  lit-tle 
boy  hid  him  a- way  until 'he  was  three 
months  old. 

2.  She  could  not  hide  him  a-ny  lon- 
ger ; so  she  took  a lit-tle  ark  which  was 
made  of  rush-es,  “and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the  child 
there-in and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  the 
riv-er. 

3.  The  sis-ter  of  that  lit-tle  hoy  stood 
far  off,  to  see  what  would  he  done  to 
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him.  She  soon  saw  the  daugh-ter  of 
that  bad  king  go  down  to  the  riv-er,  and 
walk  a-long  on  its  hank,  near  the  place 
where  the  child  lay. 

4.  There  was  a maid  serv-ant  with 
her,  and  when  the  la-dy  saw  the  ark 
she  sent  her  maid  to  get  it.  The  child’s 
sis-ter  saw  the  maid  take  the  ark  to  the 
dangh-ter  of  the  king,  and  she  was  full 
of  fea,r;  for  she  knew  not  what  would 
be  done  to  her  lit-tle  broth-er. 

5.  When  the  la-dy  o-pened  the  ark 
“ she  saw  the  child ; and  be-hold  the 
habe  wept.”  Then  his  sis-ter  went 
near  to  the  la-dy,  and  said  to  her, 
“ Shall  I go  and  call  thee  a He-brew 
wo-man,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child 
for  thee?”  And  the  la-dy  said,  “go.” 
“ And  the  girl  went  and  called  the  child’s 
moth-er.” 

6.  The  la-dy  did  not  know  that  the 
wo-man  was  the  child’s  moth-er;  so  she 
said  to  her,  “Take  this  child  and  nurse 
it  for  me,  and  I will  give  thee  thy 
wa-ges.”  And  the  wo-man  took  the 
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child,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with 
joy,  for  it  was  her  own  babe. 

7.  Then  the  child’s  sis-ter  was  ver-y 
hap-py,  for  she  knew  her  lit-tle  broth-er 
was  safe  a-gain.  The  child  grew,  and 
his  moth-er  took  him  to  the  king’s 
daugh-ter. 

8.  “ And  she  called  his  name  Mo-ses,” 
be-cause  she  drew  him  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. And  she  spoke  of  him  as  be-ing 
her  own  son ; but  she  was  an  Egyp- 
tian la-dy,  and  he  was  a He-brew.  He 
was  not  her  son. 

9.  The  Hebrews  were  called  “ The 
chil-dren  of  Is-ra-el,”  and  they  were  the 
ser-vants  of  the  E-gyp-tians.  When 
that  boy  be-came  a man  he  went  out  to 
see  his  breth-ren,  the  He-brews,  and  he 
was  sad  to  think  they  had  to  toil  in 
bond-age. 

10.  And  Mo-ses  left  E-gypt  and  went 
to  the  land  of  Mid-i-an  where  he  be- 
came a shep-herd.  “ And  he  led  his 
flock  to  the  back-side  of  the  des-ert,  and 
came  to  Mount  Ho-re}).” 
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11.  “ And  the  an-gel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared un-to  him,  in  a flame  of  fire,  out 
of  the  midst  of  a hush ; and  he  looked, 
and  be-hold  the  hush  burned  with  fire, 
and  the  bush  was  not  con-sumed. 

12.  “ And  Mo-ses  said,  I will  now 
turn  a-side  to  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And  God  called 
un-to  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush, 
and  said,  Mos-es,  Mos-es  ! and  he  said 
here  am  I. 

13.  “ And  the  Lord  said,  I have 
sure-ly  seen  the  af-flic-tion  of  my  peo- 
ple which  are  in  E-gypt,  and  have 
heard  their  cry  ; for  I know  their  sor- 
rows. 

14.  “ And  I am  come  down  to  de- 
.liv-er  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

E-gyp-tians,  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
the  land ; un-to  a good  land,  a lahd 
flow-ing  with  milk  and  hon-ey. 

15.  “ And  I will  send  thee,  that  thou 
may-est  bring  forth  my  peo-ple,  the 
chil-dreu  of  Is-ra-el,  out  of  E-gypt. 
And  Mos-es  said  un-to  God,  who  ami, 
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that  I should  go  un-to  the  king,  and 
that  I should  bring  forth  the  chil-dren 
of  Is-ra-el  out  of  E-gypt?” 

16.  Then  Mo-ses  went  down  in-to 
the  land  of  E-gypt,  and  said  un-to  the 
king,  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Is-ra-el,  Let  my  peo-ple  go,  that  they 
may  hold  a feast  un-to  me  in  the  wil- 
der-ness.” 

17.  And  the  king  said,  “ who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I should  o-bey  his  voice,  to 
let  Is-ra-el  go  ? I know  not  the  Lord, 
nei-ther  will  I let  Is-ra-el  go.”*  So  the 
king  would  not  let  the  He-brews  go 
from  the  land  of  E-gypt. 

18.  Then  the  Lord  sent  great  af-flic-  j 
tions  up  on  the  land ; in-so-much  that  ; 
the  riv-ers  be-came  streams  of  blood ; 
and  af-ter  ma-ny  days  the  king  said 
un-to  Mo-ses,  “I  will  let  the  chil-dren 
of  Is-ra-el  go  from  the  land  of  E-gypt.” 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second,  third, 
foui  th,  fifth,  &c.  Where  can  you  learn  more  about  Rioses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel?  What  afflictions  did  the  Lord  bring  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt  ? Did  the  king  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  ? What  became  of 
that  king  ?] 
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THE  WHISPER  OF  THE  SEA. 

1.  Once,  when  I called  to  vis-it  a 
I friend,  I saw  a lit-tle  girl  sit-ting  on  a 
I low  seat  by  the  fire,  with  a sea-shell  in 
| her  hand.  It  was  white,  ting-ed  with 
| pink,  and  was  ver-y  pret-ty. 

| 2.  I no-ticed  that  she  placed  it  to  her 

ear,  and  seemed  as  if  list-en-ing  to  the  * 
tone  of  some  loved  voice.  Then  she 
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took  it  a- way  and  gazed  up-on  it  with 
a look  of  de-light. 

3.  Af-ter  no-tic-ing  her  for  some  time, 

I asked  her  what  she  was  do-ing  ; and 
she  re-plied,  “I  am  list-en-ing  to  the 
whis-per.”  I asked  her  what  whis-per 
it  was,  and  -she  said,  “ it  is  the  whis-per 
of  the  sea.” 

4.  Af-ter  sit-ting  quite  still  a short 
time,  she  said,  “ my  un-cle  Hen-ry  sent 
this  shell  to  me,  and  with  it  a let-ter,  in 
which  he  said  if  I would  place  the 
shell  a-gainst  my  ear,  I would  hear  the 
whis-per  of  the  sea. 

5.  “ He  told  us,  in  the  let-ter,  that  he 
would  soon  be  home,  and'  would  bring 
ma-ny  pret-ty  things  for  me.  So 
moth-er  said  when  we  heard  the  whis- 
per of  the  shell,  we  would  call  it  un-cle 
Henry’s  prom-ise  ; and  I love  its  sounds 
bet-ter  than  the  sweet  tones  of  mu-sic.” 

6.  I then  asked  if  her  un-cle  had 
not  been  home  since  he  sent  her  that 
shell ; and  she  said,  “ he  nev-er  came  to 
us,  as  we  hoped  he  would,  for  he  died  I 
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far  a-way,  and  his  grave  is  in  the  deep, 
deep  sea. 

7.  “I  love  to  sit  and  hold  this  shell 
to  my  ear,  for  when  I list-en  to  its  sound 
I think  the  sea  whis-pers  in  the  same, 
soft  man-ner,  a-bove  my  un-cle’s  grave. 

8.  “ Some-times  when  I put  this  shell 
to  my  ear,  and  sit  and  lis-ten  to  its 
sounds,  I think  my  dear  un-cle  whis- 
pers to  me  from  heav-en,  and  tells  me 
to  be  a good  child.” 

9.  I saw  the  tears  roll-ing  down  the 
cheeks  of  that  love-^y  child,  but  she 
wiped  them  a-way, ^ay-ing  “it  was  not 
the  pret-ty  things  for  which  I wished, 
but  I did  want  to  see  my  dear  un-cle 
Hen-ry. 

10.  “ He  did  not  come  to  us,  and  he 
nev-er  will ; but  I shall  see  him  some 
day  if  I list-en  to  his  whis-per,  which 
seems  to  speak  of  hea-ven  ; for  I think 
it  tells  me  to  be  good,  and  get  read-y  to 
go  to  that  hap-py  place.” 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson?  In  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  ? Did  you  ever  put  a 
sea-shell  to  your  ear?  Did  you  hear  any  sound  ?] 
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THE  PLAY-HOUSE. 


1.  I am  a lit-tle^girl,  and  I have  a 
pret-ty  play-house  by  a large  oak  tree. 
The  floor  is  of  green  grass,  and  I have 
a seat  of  soft  moss.  It  is  ver-y  pret-ty, 
and  I love  to  sit  up-on  it. 

2.  The  roof  is  made  of  a limb  of  the 
old  tree,  and  a fine  lit-tle  brook  goes 
sing-in  g by  my  door.  I love  my  lit-tle 
play-house,  and  I oft-en  sit  there  to 
read  and  sing. 

3.  One  day  last  sum-mer  two  lit-tle 
birds  came  near  to  my  play-house.  I 
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threw  some  crumbs  up-on  the  ground, 
and  they  came  down  to  pick  them  up 
and  eat  them. 

4.  They  would  hop  a-long  and  pick 
up  the  crumbs  in  their  lit- tie  bills;  and 
they  seemed  quite  hap-py.  Puss  was 
with  me,  and  she  saw  the  birds. 

5.  I saw  her  watch-ing  them  while 
they  were  pick-ing  up  the  crumbs,  but 
I told  her  she  must  not  hurt  them.  She 
tried  to  catch  them,  but  I held  her  fast 
till  they  flew  a- way. 

|6.  For  a long  time  those  lit-tle  birds 
came  to  my  play-house  ev-er-y  day,  and 
I al-ways  fed  them  when  they  came. 
They  soon  be-came  so  tame  they  would 
hop  close  to  my  feet,  and  pick  up  the 
lit-tle  crumbs. 

7.  They  built  a nest  in  the  old  oak 
tree,  and  I oft-en  sat  on  my  soft  seat  of 
moss,  to  list-en  to  their  sweet  songs,  for 
they  were  love-ly  sing-ers. 

8.  When  the  young  birds  were  large 
e-nough  to  fly,  they  came  down  with 
the  old  ones,  to  get  the  food  which  I 
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threw  out  for  them.  I loved  to  see 
them  hop  a-bout  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs.  O,  how  hap-py  they  were  ! 

8.  When  the  cold  days  of  au-tumn 
came  those  lit-tle  birds  flew  a- way,  and 
I saw  no  more  of  them.  I think  they 
must  have  gone  south  to  spend  the 
win-ter  where  it  is  not  so  cold. 

10.  I have  sat  in  my  play-house 
ma-ny  hours  this  sum-iner,  to  watch 
for  my  pret-ty  birds  to  come  back 
a-gain ; but  they  have  not  come. 

11.  I fear  they  have  been  killed  by 
some  cru-el  boy,  or  ug-ly  hawk.  I am 
a-fraid  they  will  not  come  back,  and 
I shall  nev-er  see  them  a-gain. 

12.  I wish  some  oth-er  birds  would 
come  and  let  me  feed  them.  I would 
be  ver-y  kind,  and  no  one  should  do 
them  a-ny  harm.  O,  how  I love  the 
pret-ty  birds  ! 

[What  is  this  lesson  about?  What  is  said  in'the  first  verse?  In  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth?  Are  you  fond  of  birds?  Can  you  tell  anything  you  have 
read  about  birds  in  other  books  ? Tell  me  the  names  of  all  the  birds 
you  have  seen.  Tell  me  something  you  know  about  birds.] 

_ : , — % 
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LESSON  XLV.  — 45. 

I LOVE  THE  BIRDS. 

1 . The  pret-ty  birds  ! the  pret-ty  birds  ! 

I love  to  hear  them  sing  ; 

I love  to  see  them  hop  a-bout 
And  rise  up-on  the  wing. 

2.  I love  to  see  the  lit-tle  birds, 

When  in  the  'fields  I rove, 

And  hear  them  sing  their  mer-ry  songs 
When  sit-ting  in  the  grove. 

3.  The  lit-tle  birds  are  ver-y  good— 

As  kind  as  they  can  be  ; 

They  oft-en  come  when  I am  sad,  . 
And  sweet-ly  sing  for  me. 

4.  And  when  I hear  their  hap-py  songs, 

My  sor-row  flies  a- way  ; 

I wish  I had  a lit-tle  bird 
To  sing  for  me  all  day. 

5.  I love  the  rob-in  ver-y  much, 

It  is  so  full  of  glee, 

It  has  a pret-ty  lit-tle  song, 

So  hap-py,  light  and  free. 

6.  Though  I am  but  a lit-tle  child, 

Quite  young,  and  ver-y  small, 

I love  the  hap-py,  mer-ry  birds — 

0 yes  ! I love  them  all. 
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LESSON  XLVI.—  46. 

ALFRED  AND  JIIS  SHILLING. 

1.  Lit-tle  Al-fred  found  a shil-ling 

As  he  came  from  school  one  day  ; 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “I’ll  have  a for-tune 
For  I ’ll  plant  it  right  a-way. 

2.  “ Nurse  on9e  told  me,  I re-merm-ber, 

When  a pen-ny  I had  found, 

It  would  grow  and  hear  new  pen-nies, 
If  I put  it  in  the  ground. 

3.  “ I ’ll  not  say  a word  to  moth-er, 

For  I know  she'  would  be  will-ing  ; 
Home  I ’ll  run,  and  in  the  gar-den 
Plant  my  pre-cious  lit-tle  shil-ling. 

4.  “ Ev-er-y  day  I ’ll  give  it  wa-ter, 

And  I ’ll  weed  it  with  great  care, 
And  I guess,  be-fore  the  win-ter, 

It  will  ma-ny  shil-lings  bear. 

5.  “ Then  I ’ll  buy  a horse  and  car-riage, 

And  a lot  of  splen-did  toys, 

And  I ’ll  give  a hun-dred  shil-lings 
To  poor  lit-tle  girls  and  boys.” 

6.  Thus  de-lud-ed,  lit-tle  Al-fred 

Laid  full  ma-ny  a splen-did  plan, 

As  the  lit-tle  coin  he  plant-ed, 
Wish-ing  he  were  grown  a man. 
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7.  Day  by  day  he  nursed  and  watched  it, 

Thought  of  noth-ing  else  be-side, 

But  his  hopes  be-gan  to  fail  him, 

For  no  signs  of  growth  he  spied. 

8.  Wea-ry  with  his  hope-less  wait-ing, 

More  than  any  child  cquld  bear, 

Lit-tle  Al-fred  told  his  se-cret 
To  his  moth-er,  in  de-spair. 

9.  Nev-er  was  a kind-er  moth-er, 

But  when  his  sad  tale  she  heard, 

’Twas  so  fun-ny,  she,  for  laugh-ing, 

Could  not  speak  a sin-gle  word. 

10.  This  was  worse  than  all,  for  Al-fred 

Thought  his  sor-row  too  se-vere, 

And,  in  spite  of  ev-er-y  ef-fort, 

Down  his  cheek  there  rolled  a tear. 

1 1 . This,  his  ten-der  moth-er  spy-ing, 

Kissed  a-way  be-fore  it  fell ; 

“ Where  to  plant  your  bright,  new  shil-ling,” 
Said  she  to  him,  “ let  me  tell.” 

12.  “ Hen-ry  Brown’s  two  lit-tle  chil-dren 

Long  have  wished  to  learn  to  read, 

But  their  fa-ther  is  not  able 

To  pro-cure  the  books  they  need. 

13.  “To  their  use  if  you  will  spend  it, 

Pre-cious  seed  you  then  may  sow, 

And,  ere  ma-ny  months  are  end-ed, 

Trust  me,  you  will  see  it  grow.” 
i — a : ' 
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LESSON  XL VII.—  4 7. 


THE  ANGELS’  SONG. 


• 1.  “I  am  glad  you  came  out  to  the 
gar-den,  Ed- ward,  for  I have  been  walk- 
ing a-lone  a-mong  the  sweet  flow-ers, 
think-ing  of  the  pret-ty  dream  I had 
last  night.” 
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2.  “ What  was  it,  Em-ma  ? tell  me 
my  dear  sis-ter,  for  I some-times  have 
pret-ty  dreams,  and  I love  to  talk  a-bout 

‘ them.  You  must  have  had  a pret-ty 
dream,  you  look  so  sweet  and  pleas-ant 
this  morn-in  g.” 

3.  “Yes,  it  was  a ver-y puet-ty dream. 
I thought  you  and  I were  walk-ing  in 
the  gar-den,  and  when  we  came  to  this 
place  we  stopped  to  look  at  those  beau- 
ti-ful  flow-ers. 

4.  “ I leaned  up-on  your  shoul-der, 
and  you  put  your  arm  round  my  neck, 
just  as  we  are  now  stand-ing.  You 
were  talk-ing  a-bout  the  flow-ers  and 
the  bees,  when  a beau-ti-ful  lit-tle  hum- 
ming bird  flew  past,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment it  sat  up-on  that  rose  bush. 

5.  “ It  was  the  most  beau-ti-ful  thing 
I ev-er  saw.  Some  of  its  feath-ers  were 
of  a bright  green  col-or,  and  the^ 
looked  smooth  and  soft  like  silk.  I 
have  nev-er  seen  a-ny- thing  so  pret-ty  as 
that  lit-tle  bird. 

6.  “ While  we  stood  look-ing  at  it  the 
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sweet  o-dors  from  the  flow-ers  float-ed 
a-round  us,  and  the  low,  soft  mu-sic  of 
birds  came  to  our  ears  from  yon-der 
trees. 

7.  “ My  heart  was  filled  with  joy ; 
tears  came  to  my  eyes,,  and  my  thoughts 
went  forth*  in  love  to  the  flow-ers,  the 
birds,  and  ev-er-y  thing  up-on  the  earth  ; 
and  then  they  went  up  to  heav-en,  in 
love  to  Him  who  made  all  things  so 

! sweet,  and  beau-ti-ful. 

8.  “You  seemed  to  feel  just  as  I did, 
for  you  drew  me  clos-er  to  you  than  be- 
fore, and  gave  me  the  sweet-est  kiss  I 
ev-er  had  ; it  was  so  full  of  love. 

9.  “ Just  then  we  heard  the  sound  of 
mu-sic,  which  we  knew  was  not  the 
song  of  birds.  The  birds  sing  ver-y 
pret-ti-ly,  but  they  can  nev-er  sing  a 
song  so  low,  and  soft,  and  sweet  as 

. Hhat. 

10.  “It  was  a song  of  love;  and  I 
threw  my  arms  a-round  your  neck  and 
kissed  you  ma-ny  times.  I can  not  tell 
you  why,  but  I am  sure  I loved  you 
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more,  much  more  than  I ev-er  did  be-fore 
in  all  my  life. 

11.  “And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
sweet  mu-sic  which  we  heard  was  all 
a-round  us,  in  the  air ; and  I thought 
there  must  he  some-.thing  just  a-bove 
our  heads,  sing-ing  that  sweet  song  of 
love. 

12.  “We  looked,  and  there  was 
noth-ing  to  be  seen  ; but  still  we  heard 
that  soft,  sweet  song ; and  all  the  time 
it  spoke  of  love— of  pure  and  ho-ly  love. 
I thought  I felt  warm  breath  up-on  my 
cheeks,  and  some-thing  like  a kiss  up-on 
my  lips. 

13.  “I  knew  it  was  not  you  that 
kissed  me,  Ed-ward ; for  al-though  your 
kiss  is  ver-y  sweet,  when  your  kind 
heart  is  full  of  love,  that  kiss  was  not 
like  yours.  It  was  so  sweet,  and  warm 
with  love,  it  seemed  to  raise  me  from 
the  earth. 

14.  “ Af-ter  a long  time  the  mu-si'c 
ceased.  Then  we  sat  down  up-on  that 
lit-tle  bench,  and  you  said  to  me, 
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‘Etn-ma,  I think  that  was  the  an-gels’ 
song.  I have  heard  ma-ny  songs,  but  I 
nev-er  be-fore  heard  one  so  sweet  and 
beau-ti-ful,  and  full  of  love. 

15.  “ ‘ And  I am  quite  sure  dear  ! 
moth-er  told  me  be-fore  she  died,  that 
some  peo-p^e  think  the  an-gels  come 
down  from  heav-en  to  watch  with  those 
who  live  up-on  the  earth,  and  do  them 
all  the  good  they  can. 

16.  “ ‘ And  I think,  Em-ma,  that  dear 
moth-er  said  the  an-gels  might  be  all 
a-round  us  and  we  could  not  see  them; 
for  they  are  not  like  a-ny-thing  we  see 
up-on  the  earth.’ 

17.  “ O,  Ed-ward  ! was  not  that  a 
pret-ty  dream  ? It  made  me  ver-y 
hap-py,  and  I am  sure  I nev-er  shall 
for-get  it.  But  tell  me,  dear  broth-er, 
do  you  think  there  are  an-gels  in  the 
air  r 

18.  “ Yes,  Em-ma,  I think  there 
must  be  an-gels  in  the  air ; and  O,  how 
glad  I am  that  you  had  that  pret-ty 
dream  ? Now  I re-mem-ber  all  that 
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.dear  moth-er  told  me  when  she  was 
sick.” 


| 19.  “ What  was  it  Ed- ward  ? Tell  me 

all  a-bout  it,  will  yon  ? for  I was  ver-y 
young  when  moth-er  died.  I on-ly 
know  that  she  was  ver-y  sick,  and 
when  she  lay  up-011  the  bed  she  kissed 
me  ma-ny  times ; and  af-ter  that  she 
was  ver-y  cold,  and  could  not  speak  ; 
and  they  told  me  she  was  dead.  Please, 
broth-er,  tell  me  all  dear  moth-er  said 
to  you.” 


20.  “Yes,  sis-ter,  I will  tell  you  all 
I can  re-mem-ber.  A few  days  he-fore 
she  died  she  called  me  to  her  bed,  and 
said,  ‘ Ed-ward,  my  dear  hoy,  I must 
leave  yon  soon.  In  a few  days  1 shall 
be  in  my  grave. 

21.  “ ‘ But  when  my  bod-y  is  in  the 
ground,  my  soul  will  he  in  heav-en  ; 
and  per-haps  I shall  have  wings,  and 
be  an  an-gel;  and  if  I have  light  wings 
I will  some-times  come  to  the  earth, 
and  see. you,  Ed-ward. 

22.  “ ‘ But  if  I should  come  you 
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could  not  see  me,  for  we  can  nev-er 
see  the  an-gels  in  the  air.  If  I am  an 
an-gel,  Ed-ward,  I will  try  to  sing  so 
you  can  hear  me,  some-times,  when 
you  are  ver-y  good. 

23.  “ 1 And  if  I do  not  have  wings  the 
Lord  will  send  his  an-gels  to  watch 
o-ver  my  dear  chil-dren,  and  when  they 
come  back  to  heav-en  they  will  tell  me 
all  a-bout  you. 

24.  “ { You  must  be  kind,  pleas-ant, 
and  ver-y  good,  Ed-ward  ; for  if  you  are 
not,  the  an-gels  will  not  love  you ; and 
they  will  nev-er  sing  for  you  un-less 
your  heart  is  full  of  love  and  kindmess.”  ’ 

25.  “ O,  Ed-ward ! I have  just  been 
think-ing  that  dear  moth-er  is  an 
an-gel,  and  she  came  down  from 
heav-en,  on  her  light  wings,  and  kissed 
me  in  my  sleep. 

26.  “ It  was  her  warm  breath  up-on 
my  cheek,  and  her  sweet  kiss  up-on  my 
lips,  which  made  me  have  that  pret-ty 
dream ; and  in  my  sleep  I heard  the 
an-gels’  song. 
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27.  “ Yes,  Ed- ward,  I am  sure  it 
must  be  that  moth-er  came  from 
heav-en  to  watch  me  in  my  sleep ; and 
when  she  saw  how  pleas-ant  her  lit-tle 
daugh-ter  was,  she  kissed  me ; and  then 
she  sang  the  an-gels’  song  for  me. 

28.  “ I will  al-ways  be  ver-y  kind 
and  good,  and  then  dear  moth-er  will 
come  dawn  a-gain,  and  kiss  her  lit-tle 
Em-ma,  who  was  so  ver-y  young  when 
she  went  up  to  heav-en.  Yes,  I will  be 
kind  and  good.” 

29.  “ O,  Ed- ward  ! please,  will  you 
for-give  all  the  naught-y  words  which  I 
have  spo-ken,  and  all  the  naught-y 
things  which  I have  done  ? You  will 
for-give  me,  will  you  not,  dear  broth-er  ? 
and  I will  nev-er  do  so  a-ny  more.” 

30.  “Yes,  I will,  dear  sis-ter,  and  you 
must  for-give  me,  too,  for  I have  done 
wrong  ma-ny  times.  We  will  al-ways 
try  to  do  right,  for  if  we  are  kind  and 
good  the  an-gels  will  love  us.  Then 
we  shail  be  hap-py,  and  I hope  we 
shall  oft-en  hear  the  an-gels’  song.” 
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LESSON  XLVIII.—  48. 
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TAILOR-BIRD,  AND  NEST. 

1.  There  is  a class  of  pret-ty  lit- tie 
birds,  found  in  va-ri-o.us  parte  of  the 
world,  which  are  com-mon-ly  known  as 
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tai-lor  birds.  They  de-rive  their  name 
from  the  cu-ri-ous  man-ner  in  which 
they  build  their  nests. 

2.  These  birds  se-lect  the  hang-ing 
leaves  of  a bush  or  tree,  as  a suit-a-ble 
place  for  build-ing  their  nests.  They 
| then  col-lect  the  fi-bre  of  plants,  such  as 
the  bark  of  hemp ; horse-hair,  or  fine 
strong  grass,  with  which  they  stitch 
the  leaves  to-geth-er. 

3\  Their  bills  serve  as  nee-dles;  for 
with  them  they  make  holes  in  the 
leaves,  put  their  threads  through,  and 
thus  stitch  them  to-geth-er.  They  al-so 
make  use  of  their  feet  in  sew-ing  the 
leaves.  * 

4.  They  line  their  nests  with  some- 
thing soft  and  light ; such  as  fine  grass, 
hair,  or  wool.  The  nest  swings  in  the 
wind,  and  the  young  birds  are  rocked 
by  ev-er-y  breeze  that  blows, 

5.  How  pleas-ant  it  must  be  for  the 
lit- tie  birds, to  sit  in  their  soft  nests,  and 
swing  back  and  forth  when  the  gen-tie 
breez-es  blow. 
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LESSON 

XLIX.— 49 
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THE  STARS. 

1.  “Moth-er,  what  are  the  stars  do- 
ing all  day,  when  we  do  not  see  them  ? 
Have  they  gone  far  a-bove  the  sky,  to 
get  more  light.” 

2.  “ No,  my  child,  they  are  shin-ing 
in  the  sky  all  day.  We  do  not  see 
them  be-cause  of  the  great  light  of  the 
sun  ; hut  when  that  sets  we  see  them 
a-gain.” 

3.  “ But,  moth-er,  who  keeps  put-ting 
light  in-to  the  stars  ? I should  not 
think  they  could  shine  all  the  time, 
both  night  and  day.  Do  they  nev-er  go 
out  ?•” 

4.  “ It  is  God,  my  child,  who  al-ways 
keeps  them  bright.  They  are  the  same 
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now  as  when  he  first  filled  them  with 
pure  light.” 

5.  “ Are  they  set  in  the  floor  of 
heav-en,  moth-er  ? ' And  are  they  just 
as  bright  when  the  nights  are  dark  and 
rain-y,  as  they  are  when  the  sky  is* 
clear  ?” 

6.  “The  stars  are  hung  forth  in 
space,  and  they  are  al-ways  just  as 
bright  and  twink-ling  as  when  we  see 
them  in  the  clear  blue  sky.”1 

7.  “What  holds  them  in  the  sky, 
moth-er,  and  how  can  they  be  hung 
forth  in  space  ? I should  think  they 
would  all  fall  to  the  earth.  I wish 
they  would,  they  are  so  bright  and 
beau-ti-ful.  Then  I would  pick  them 
up,  and  wear  them  in  my  hair.” 

8.  “The  stars  are  larg-er  than  the 
earth,  my  child,  and  if  one  of  them 
should  fall  up-on  it,  the  earth  would  be 
dashed  to  piec-es,  and  we  should  all  be 
killed.  But  they  will  not  fall  to  the 
earth,  for  they  are  held  in  the  sky  by 
the  great  pow-er  of  God.” 
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9.  •“  O,  moth-er ! how  can  a star  he 
larg-er  than  the  earth,  when  it  looks 
no  larg-er  than  the  blaze  of  a lamp  or- 
| can-die,  burn-ing in  the  sky?  And  how 
! can  God  bold  up  so  ma-ny  stars  if  one 
| is  larg-er  than  the  earth  ?” 
j 10.  “ It  is  be-cause  the  stars  are  far 
a- way  that  they  ap-pear  so  small  ; and 
God  can  keep  them  in  their  plac-es  for 
he  made  them  and  put  them  there,  and 
he  has  such  great  pow-er  he  can  do  all 
things.” 

11.  “I  am  a-fraid  of  God,  moth-er; 
for  if  he  is  so  great  that  he  could  make 

! the  stars  and  give  them  all  their  light, 

; and  keep  them  in  the  sky,  I fear  he 
will  see  me  some  time  when  I am 
| naught-y,  and  will  take  a-way  my 
| breath ; for  I re-mem-ber  that  you  said 
he  gave  it  to  me.” 

12.  Yes,  my  dear  child,  God  gave 
you  life,  and  he  can  see  you  all  the 
time.  He  knows  ev-er-y  thing  you  say 
or  think.  We  should  he  ver-y  good,  for 
God  does  not  love  to  see  us  do  wrong.” 
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LESSON  L.  — 50. 
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LITTLE  ALICE. 

1.  The  iner-ry  month  of  June  has 
come,  with  its  sweet  ros*es,  its  clear  blue 
sky,  and  its  dark  green  grass.  The 
sport-ive  lambs  are  frisk-irfg  gay-ly  in 
the  fields.  They  leap  from  some  broad 
rock,  then  skip  and  bound  up-011  the 
ten-der  grass. 

2.  The  shad-ows  of  the  fly-ing  clouds 
pass  swift-ly  o-ver  bend-ing  wheat, 
which  waves  its  dark  green  sur-face 
like  the  rest-less  sea.  Come,  lit-tle 
chil-dren,  lay  your  balls  and  hoops 
a-side,  and  view  the  beau-ties  of  the 
earth. 

3.  Look  up  to  the  bright  blue  sky; 
see  the  light  clouds  float  through  the 
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air,  and  list-en  to  the  bursts  of  joy 
which  come  from  hill-side  and  from 
tree. 

4.  See  the  bright  cher-ries  peep-ing 
from  their  hid-ing  place  ; look  o-ver  the 
wide  world,  and  say,  do  you  not  love 
that  dear  Fa-ther  whose  kind  hand 
spread  the  earth  with  ' beau-ties,  and 
gave  us  this  bright  world  for  our  dwell- 
ing place  ? 

5.  I knew  a lit-tle  girl  whose  eyes 
were  ev-er  read-y  to  be-hold  the  beau- 
ties which  our  heav-en-ly  Fa-ther  made. 
She  looked  on  the  fair  earth,  and  on 
the  an-gel  stars,  and  said,  “ My  Fa-ther 
made  them  all.” 

6.  When  seat-ed  at  her  moth-er  s feet, 
she  would  raise  her  meek,  blue  eyes, 
and  ask  of  heav-en;  the  land  of  rest,  of 
peace  and  joy — the  spir-it  home. 

7.  “ Tell  me,  dear  moth-er,”  said  that 

love-ly  child,  “ is  hea-ven  more  beau-ti- 
ful  than  earth,  and  shall  we  all  be 
hap-py  there  ? O',  moth-er  ! I am  sure 

that  lit-tle  chil-dren  will  be  there ; for 
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the  dear  Sav-iour  said,  “ Of  such  is  the 
king-dom  of  heav-en.” 

8.  The  ros-es  of  six  bright  sum-mers 
had  with-ered  at  her  feet,  and  the  buds 
of  the  sev-enth  were  just  un-fold-ing, 
when  lit-tle  Al-ice  kissed  her  moth-er’s 
lips,  and  then  lay  down  to  die. 

9.  She  said  to  her  kind  friends,  “ O, 
do  not  mourn  for  me,  for  I am  on-ly 
go-ing  home  !”  and  then  she  asked  to 
look  once  more  up-on  the  sky,  and  on 
the  pleas-ant  earth,  with  its  sweet  flow- 
ers and  all  its  beau-ties. 

10.  Thejr  took  her  to  the  win-dow, 
and  she  saw  the  sweet  ros-es  clus-ter-ing 
round.  The  sun  sank  slow-ly  in  the 
west;  and  gen-tler,  low-er,  grew  the 
breath-ing  of  that  lit-tle  child. 

11.  At  length  a large  pale  star  came 
meek-ly  out,  and  twink-led  in  the  fad- 
ing west.  The  eye  of  that  love-ly 
child  rest-ed  up-on  it ; no  sound  was 
heard  in  the  room ; bright-er  and 
bright-er  grew  the  star, — and  lit-tle 

; Al-ice  was  in  heav-en. 
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THE  PEACOCK. 

J.  The  pea-cock  has  long  been 
not-ed  for  the  beau-ty  of  its  pin -mage. 
Its  col-ors  are  ver-y  bright,  and  it  has  a 
long  and  most  beau-ti-ful  tail,  of  va-ri- 
ons  hues. 

2.  The  feath-ers  up-on  the  back  and 
; wings  are  of  a light  brown,  min-gled 

| with  black;  the  head,  neck  and  breast 
are  of  a green-ish  blue,  ting-ed  with  a 
gold-en.  col-or ; and  the  eyes  are  set 
be-tween  two  stripes  of  white. 

3.  The  head  is  small  and  crowned 
with  a tuft  of  beau-ti-ful  feath-ers ; the 
neck  is  long,  .and  the  bod-y  is  a-bout 
as  large  as  that  of  the  tur-key. 

4.  The  tail  is  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  when  spread  it  forms  a most 
beau-ti-ful  fan,  of  va-ri-ous  col-ors  ; such 

j as  green,  blue,  gold  and  pur-pie. 

5.  Al-though  the  plu-mage  of  the 
pea-cock  is  ver-y  beau-ti-ful,  he  has  but 
few  friends.  There  is  no  mu-sic  in  his 
voice,  and  his  habits  are  not  pleas-ant. 
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LESSON  LI  I.—  5 2. 

THE  LITTLE  MATCH  BOY. 

1.  It  was  a cold,  storm-y  day,  when 
a poor  lit-tle  hoy  went  in-to  the  streets 
of  a large  cit-y,  with  na-ked  feet  and 
hare  hands. 

2.  He  had  an  old  bask-et  up-on  his 
arm,  in  which  there  were  box-es  of 
inatch-es,  and  pa-pers  of  pins;  and  he 
held  some  in  his  hand. 

3.  The  snow-flakes  fell  fast  a-round 
him,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  red 
with  cold.  He  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  the  cold,  for  on  he  went,  cry-ing, 
“Match-es!  pins!  match-es!  pins!” 

4.  It  was  Christ-mas;  and  as  he 
walked  a-long  the  streets  he  thought  of 
the  ta-bles  load-ed  with  cake,  fruit,  and 
ma-ny  oth-er  so-cial  com-forts,  in  the 
hous-es  which  he  passed,  and  the  tears 
stole  down  his  cheeks. 

5.  Then  he  wished  he  could  have 
staid  at  home  du-ring  that  cold  storm, 
with  just  e-nough  dry  bread  to  keep 
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him  and  his  lit-tle  sis-ter  from  suf-fei- 
ing  with  hun-ger. 

6.  Poor-boy!  he  could  not  stay  at 
home  and  have  e-nough  to  eat,  e-ven  on 
Christ-mas  ; for  his  moth-er  was  in  her 
grave,  and  his  fa-ther  spent  all  his 
mon-ey  for  rum. 

7.  So  he  had  to  go  out  in  that  storm 
to  sell  his  pins  and  match-es,  for  he  had 
no  oth-er  way  to  get  mon-ey  with 
which  to  buy  bread  for  him-self  and 
lit-tle  sis-ter. 

8.  When  he  was  quite  small  he  was 
| ver-y  hap-py  ; toi  then  his  fa-ther  did 
| not  spend  ail  his  niori-ey  for  rum.  Then 
| he  was  not  a lit-tle  Match  Boy. 

9.  lie  had  warm  clothes  and  was  at 
! home  with  his  dear  moth-er  and  sis-ter ; 

and  all  had  e-nough  good  food  to  eaf. 

10.  He  walked  through  the  streets  all 
day  cry-in g his  pins  and  matches,  but 
no  one  bought  of  him  ; no  one  seemed 
to  no-tice  the  lit-tle  Match  Boy. 

11.  When  night  came  he  was  ver-y 
! sad,  for  he  could  not  think  of  go-ing 
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home  with-out  one  pen-ny  with  which 
he  couFd  buy  food. 

12.  So  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  an^  drew  his  feet  up  un-der  him 
to  keep  them  warm  ; for  it  was  ver-y 
cold  in  the  streets  that  night. 

13.  While  he  was  sit-ting  there 
think-ing  what  he  should  do,  a kind 
man  came  a-long  and  threw  six-pence 
in-to  his  hask-et. 

14.  He  raised  his  head  with  a thank- 
ful look;  and,  O,  how  hap-py  he  felt! 
That  six-pence  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  dol-lars  are  to  ma-ny  chil-dren. 

15.  His  hands  were  were  so  numb  he 
could  hard-ly  pick  up  the  six-pence 
from  a-mong  the  match-es.  He  bought 
some  bread  with  it  and  then  ran  home. 
* 16.  He  found  his  sis-ter  a-lone; 

! pa-tient-ly  wait-ing  for  his  re-turn ; and 
that  six-pence  mado  the  lit-tle  Match 
Boy  and  his  dear  sis-ter  both  hap-py. 

[Was  the  day  pleasant  or  stormy  when  the  little  Match  Boy  went  ont  ? 
What  day  was  it  ? What  did  he  have  to  sell  besides  matches  ? Where 
was  his  mother?  What  did  his  father  do  with  his  money?  Did  the 
boy  sell  any  matches  that  day  ? How  did  he  get  .sixpence?  What  did 
he  do  with  it  ?] 
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THE  BIRD’S  NEST. 

i 

1.  “ O,  moth-er !”  said  John,  who 
was  a ver-y  small  boy,  “I  have  seen  a 
bird  build-ing  its  nest.  I saw  it  fly 
in-to  the  elm  tree  with  some  moss  in  its 
mouth. 

2.  “ George  told  me  what  it  would  do 
with  the  moss,  and  I stood  still  to  watch 
it.  I saw  it  fly  to  the  fields,  then  back 
to  the  tree  a-gain,  with  some-thing  in 
its  mouth  ev-er-y  time. 

3.  “ It  was  hard  at  work,  huild-ing 
its  nest,  and  I think  it  will  soon  he 
done.  The  bird  seems  ver-y  hap-py, 
all  the  time,  and  I love  to  see  it  "work. 

4.  “George  says  he  will  help  me 
climb  the  tree,  in  a few  days, "and  then 
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I can  peep  in-to  the  nest  and  see  the 
lit-tle  eggs.” 

5.  In  a few  days  John  ran  in-to  the  ! 
house  and  said,  “ Moth-er,  I have  had  j 

! a peep  in-to  the  nest,  and  there  are 
| three  lit-tie  eggs  in  it.  They  are 
! pret-ty  blue  eggs. 

6.  “ George  says  the  old  bird  will  sit 
on  the  eggs  three  weeks,  to  keep  them 
warm;  and  in  a month  he  will  help  me 
up  in-to  the  tree  a-gain.” 

7.  At  the  end  of  a month  John  ran 
in-to  the  house  a-gain, say-ing,  “Moth-er, 

I have  just  had  a peep  in-to  the  bird’s 
nest.  There  are  no  blue  eggs  in  it 
now;  but  three  pret-ty  lit-tle  birds. 

8.  “ They  are  so  young  they  can  not 
fly,  and  when  I came  down  I saw  the 
old  bird  fly  to  the  nest  with  a worm  in 
her  mouth.  George  said  she  would 
feed  it  to  the  young  birds. 

9.  “ He  says  the  young  birds  would  j 
j starve  if  the  old  ones  did  not  feed  ! 

! them,  but  when  they  are  large  e-nough  j 

to  fly  they  will  seek  their  own  food.” 
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LESSON  LIY.  — 54. 

THE  DYING  GIRL. 

1.  The  dream  is  past ! I’m  dy-ing  now! 
There  is  a damp-ness  on  my  brow  ; 

The  pang  is  o-ver — with  a sigh, 

I’ll  pass  a-way,  and  sweet-ly  die. 

2.  But,  0 ! that  pang  cost  ma-ny  a tear  ! 

’Tis  hard  to  part  with  friends  so  dear  ; 

But  that  is  passed — I’ll  weep  no  more. 
With  me  the  dread  of  death  is  o’er. 

3.  And  now,  dear  sis-ter,  near-er  come, 

And  tell  me  of  that  hap-py  home  ; 

Shall  I its  pearl-y  gates  be-hold  ? 

Its  streets  all  paved  with  burn-ished  gold  ? 

4.  And  in  that  clime  so  strange-ly  fair, 

Say,  shall  I be  a strang-er  there  ? 

Or  will  their  harps  and  voic-es  blend, 

To  wel-come  me,  a child  and  friend  ? 

5.  But  soft-ly,  ‘sis-ter,  soft-ly  speak, 

In  gen-tle  words, — I am  so  weak  : 

The  light  grows  dim,  my  pain  is  o’er, 

I’m  pass-ing  to  a peace-ful  shore. 

6 . Dear  sis-ter  why  those  fall-ing  tears  ? 
Weep  not  for  me,  in-dulge  no  fears  ; 

I shall  he  hap-py, — free  from  painj 

I would  not  wake  to  earth  a-gain. 
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7.  But  here  ! thy  hand,  oft’  clasped  of  old — 
Thy  soft,  warm  hand ; for  mine  grows  cold. 
And  now,  dear  sis-ter  let  me  rest 

My  wea-ry  head  up-on  thy  breast. 

8.  Now  fold  thy  arms  a-round  my  form, 

It  shiv-erf  ’heath  death’s  dark,  cold  storm  ; 
And  sing,  dear  sis-ter,  ere  I go, 

Our  song,  our  child-hood’s  song,  you  know  ; 

9.  And  when  its  last,  faint  ech-oes  die, 

And  the  bright  tears  steal  from  thine  eye, 

I shall  not  heed  them  as  they  stray — 

I shall  he  gone ; far,  far  a-way. 

10.  F e w were  the  sum-mers  she  had  seen, 

That  lit-tle  sis-ter,  fair  ; 

But  she  was  bright  and  heau-ti-ful — 

Her  heart  was  free  as  air. 

The  world  was  full  of  joy  to  her, 

Where  ere  her  foot-steps  trod — 

She  loved  the  beau-ties  of  the  earth, 

Yes,  and  she  loved  her  God. 

11.  She  rests,  hut  0 ! she  rests  not  here  ! 

This  cold  grave  could  not  keep 
A spir-it  that  was  pure  as  hers ; 

Be-low  she  does  not  sleep  ! 

Her  hap-py  spir-it  now  is  free 
F rom  sor-row,  care  and  pain  ; 

I would  not  call  her  hack  to  earth, 

’T would  still  an  angel  strain. 
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THE  KIND  BOY. 


1.  There  was  once  a lit -tie  Ger-man 

boy  wlio^e  heart  was  full  of  kind-ness, 
and  he  loved  to  think  of  Him  who 
♦made  the  heav-ens  and  the  earth,  with 
ail  their  beau-ties.  v 

2.  His  lit-tle  heart  beat  with  de-light 
when  the  first  blos-soms  of  spring 

j o-pened  their  pret-ty  cups 'to  the  soft 
A-pril  show-ers.  He  re-joiced  to  see  the 
del-i-cate  young  leaves  trem-ble  in 
ev-er-y  breath  of  air,  but  dear-er  than  all 
| were  the  sweet  sing-ing  birds. 

3.  O,  how  he  loved  the  lit-tle  birds ! 
not  so  much  for  their  beau-ty,  but  be- 
cause their  sweet  voic-es  seemed  al-ways 
sing-ing  prais-es  to  God,  who  made  the 
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lit-tle  birds,  as  well  as  chil-dfien,  to  be 
hap-py. 

4.  Ear-ly  in  the  spring,  when  the 
birds  came  from  their  warm  home  in  the 
south,  Wal-ter  would  scat-ter  seeds 
up-on  the  ground,  and  they  would  flock 
a-round  him  to  pick  up  the  food  which 
he  threw  out  for  them. 

5.  They  would  oft-en  light  up-on  his 
hands  and  shoul-ders,  and  eat  with-out  | 
the  least  fear,  for  the  lit-tle  boy  was  | 
al-ways  so  kind  to  them,  they  felt  there 
was  no  dan-ger. 

6.  This  may  seem  ver-y  strange  to 
chil-dren  in  this  coun-try,  for  they  know 
that  the  birds  here  are  so  tim-id  no  one 
can  go  ne^r  them ; but  if  we  are  al- 
ways kind,  e-ven  to  a bird,  it  will  learn 
to  know  and  love  us. 

7.  Wal-ter  loved  the  birds,  and  they 
soon  learned  to  love  him.  In  a few  years  j 
he  was  a fine  sing-er,  and  he  said  the  ; 
birds  taught  him.  When  he  be-came  a 
man  he  was  a po-et. 

8.  His  po-et-ry  was  mild  and  gentle, 
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like  the  coo-ing  of  cloves,  or  the  soft 
glow  of  twi-light.  He  said  he  learned 
from  the  birds,  for  he  still  loved  and 
fed  them. 

9.  Ev-er-y  day  he  went  out  and  sat 
a-mong  the  pret-ty  crea-tures,  to  list-en 
to  their  sweet  voic-es  ; and  those  cheer- 
ful songs  which  he  loved  to  hear,  may 
have  wak-ened  thoughts  of  the  sweet- 
est po-et-ry  in  his  pure  mind. 

10.  Per-haps  those  songs  of  joy  spoke 
to  him  of  a bet-ter  land,  where  the 
hearts*  of  lit-tle  chil-dren,  and  of  men 
and  wo-men  too,  are  like  those  of  the 
birds  ; free  from  self-ish  and  e-.vil  pas- 
sions ; and  where  each  voice  is  tun-ed 
to  songs  of  praise  and  grat-i-tude. 

11.  Be-fore  that  good  man  died  he 
gave  di-rec-tions  a-bout  his  bu-ri-al.  His 
friends  bu-ried  him  in  a mead-ow,  as 
he  wished  them  to,  and  o-ver  him  they 
e-rect-ed  an  i-ron  mon-u-ment,  with 
four  urns  ; one  at  each  CQr-ner  of  his 
grave. 

12.  Those  urns  were  kept  full  of 
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seeds,  for  that  kind  man  left  inon-ey  to 
buy  food  for  the  birds,  and  for  ma-ny 
years  they  sang  sweet  songs  at  the 
grave  of  their  dear  friend, 

13.  We  should  learn  a les-son  from 
this  sto-ry,  and  he  . kind  to  all  liv-ing 
crea-tures.  The  same  God  who  made 
us,  made  the  mean-est  an-i-mal  al-so, 
and  all  his  works  are  good. 

14.  Yes,  the  works  of  our  dear  Fa- 
ther are  all  good  ; and  we  should  re- 
mem-ber  that  all  things  in  heav-en 
a-hove,  and  on  the  earth  be-low,  are 
the  works  of  his  hands.  He  made  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ; and  he  al-so 
made  the  lit-tle  worm. 

15.  And  if  our  souls  are  full  of  love 
to  him  who  made  the  heav-ens  and  the 
earth,  we  shall  not  be  un-kind  to  those 
things  which  we  know  to  be  the  crea- 
tures of  his  care. 

[The  German  people,  who  knew  how  fond  Walter  was  of  birds, 
called  him  Walter  Vogelwiede,  which  signifies  Walter  Birdmeadow. 

What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second,  third 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  fifteenth?  Ought  we  to  be  kind  to  all  things?] 
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THE  PARTRIDGE. 

1.  The  par-tridge  lives  in  the  woods 
and  is  oft-en  found  a-mong  the  pines, 
the  hem-looks,  and  oth-er  ev-er-greens  of 
the  mount-ains. 

2.  She  builds  her  nest  up-on  the 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  birds 
are  hatched,  they  leave  the  nest  and  go 
with  the  old  one  in  search  of  food. 
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3.  These  birds  are  ver-y  wild,  and  if 
an  old  par-tridge  is  a-larmed,  when 
with  her  lit-tle  ones,  she  makes  a noise 
which  seems  to  tell  them  to  hide,  for  in 
a mo-ment  they  will  all  be  out  of  sight 

4.  The  old  par-tridge  will  then  run  in 
a ver-y  awk-ward  man-ner,  as  if  her 
wings  and  legs  were  all  brok-en  ; but  if 
she  is  pur-sued  she  will  soon  rise  and 
fly  a-way. 

5.  It  is  sup-posed  that  she  runs  in 
that  awk-ward  manmer,  to  de-ceive  the 
per-son  who  a-larmed  her ; for  as  soon  as 
she  thinks  he  is  so  far  from  her  lit-tJe 
ones  that  he  will  not  re-turn  and  fifid 
them,  she  ris-es  up-on  the  wing  and  is 
soon  out  of  sight. 

6.  Mr.  Wil-son,  • who  wrote  much 
a-bout  birds,  says  that  one  day,  when  he 
was  walk-ing  in  the  woods,  he  saw  an 
old  par-tridge  with  a sin-gle  young  one. 

7.  She  be-gan  to  run  in  her  awk-ward 
man-ner ; but  in  a mo-ment  she  came 
back,  caught  the  lit-tle  one  in  her  bill 
and  flew  a-way. 
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THE  SUN,  MOON,  AND  STARS., 

1.  “ George,  I have  been  read-ing 
what  the  peo-ple  of  dif-fer-ent  conn-tries 
onde  thought  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  ; and  I do  not  know  hut  they  still 
have  the  same  cu-ri-ous  no-tions. 

2.  “ The  peo-ple  of  Green-land  think 
that  the  sun  and  moon  are  broth-er  and 
sis-ter,  and  that  they  once  lived  up-on 
the  earth  ; the  sun  be-ing  the  broth-er, 
and  the  moon  the  sis-ter. 

3.  “ One  day  when  they  were  play- 
ing, the  boy  wet  his  hand,  and  af-ter 
brush-ing  it  o-ver  the  chim-ney  back, 
rubbed  it  in  his  sis-ter’s  face. 

4.  “ He  then  ran,  and  his  sis-ter, 

’th-but  wait-ing  to  wash  her  face,  ran 
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af-ter  him.  She  came  so  near  to  him 
that  he  sprang'  with  all  his  strength, 
and  jumped  from  the  earth  to  the  sky  ; 
and  there  he  be-came  the  sun. 

5.  “ His  sis-ter  sprang  to  catch  him, 
and  in  do-ing  so  she,  al-so,  jumped  to 
the.  sky,  where  she  be-came  the  moon, 
with  a dirt-y  face ; and  she  is  still  run- 
ning afjter.her  broth-er,  the  sun.” 

6.  “ Well  done  for  the  peo-ple  of 
Green-land  ! They  must  be  ver-y 
wise  ! The  moon  with  a dirt-y  face  ! 
I sup-pose  they  think  that  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  not  so  bright  as  the  sun. 
Poor  moon  ! it  must  be  ver-y  sad.”  # 

7.  is  They  say  the  broth-er,  or  sun,  is 
strong,  and  does  not  get  wea-ry;  hut 
the  sis-ter,  which  is  now  the  moon,  be- 
comes wea-ry,  and  ver-y  poor.” 

8.  “ Do  they  think  that  is  what 
makes  the  moon  be-come  a lit-tle 
small-er  ev-er-y  night  af-ter  it  is  full  ?” 

9.  “ Yes,  they  say  it  be-comes  small-er 
ev-er-y  night,  un-til  it  is  so  poor  that  it 
can  not  be  seen  at  all.  Then  it  gets 
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in-to  a sledge,  which  is  drawn  by  fly-ing 
deer,  and  goes  to  hunt  rein-deer.” 

10.  <£  Do  those  peo-ple  think  the  moon 
eats  the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer,  as  we 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  the  cpw  ?” 

11.  “Yes,  they  say  the  moon  kills  a 
great  ma-ny  rein-deer,  and  eats  as  much 
as  it  wants  ev-er-y  day,  un-til  it  is  yer-y 
fat ; and  then  it  is  full  moon.  When 
the  deer  are  all  gone  it  has  noth-ing  to 
eat,  and  it  soon  be-comes  poor  a-gain.” 

.12.  “Off  with  your  hat,  John,  and 
we  will  give  three  cheers  for  the  peo-ple 
of  Green-land,  and  three  more  for  the 
moon  eat-ing  rein-deer !” 

13.  “It  seems  yer-y  strange,  George, 
that  men  should  have  such  thoughts 
a-bout  the  sun  and  moon,  hut  those 
peo-ple  nev-er  went  to  school,  and  they 
pould  not  read  as  we  can.” 

14.  “What  did  the  peo-ple  of -Green- 
land think  a-bout  the  stars  ? I sup-pose 
they  thought  they  were  can-dles,  or 
small  lamps,  kept  in  the  sky,  so  the 
moon  could  see  to  shoot  rein-deer.” 
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15.  “ I do  not  know  what  they 
thought  of  the  stars,  but  some  of  the 
Red  Men  of  this  coun-try  think  the  sky 
is  a large  cur-tain  full  of  holes  ; and  at 
night  there  is  a great  light  be-hind  the 
sky,  which  shines  through  thtfse  lit-tle 
holes,  and  thus  the  stars  are  made. 

16.  “ They  think  the  sun  hides  be- 
hind the  sky  at  night,  and  goes  back 
from  the  west  to  the  east ; and  it  is  the 
sun  which  makes  the  light  be-hind  the 
sky.  They  think  the  sun  goes  this  side 
of  the  sky,  du-ring  the  day,  from  east  to 
west.” 

17.  “ Three  cheers  for  the  Red  Men, 
John,  for  they  must  be  a-bout  as  wise 
as  the  peo-ple  of  Green-land  ! Lit-tle 
holes  in  the  sky  where  the  light  shines 
through  ! Rut  I sup-pose  the  Red  Men 
can  not  read,  and  how  could  they  learn 
what  the  stars  are  ?” 

[What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  lesson  ? In  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  to  the  seventeenth  ? What  do  you  think  of  the 
people  of  Greenland?  What  of  the  Red  Men  ? Can  you  tell  anything 
you  have  read  or  heard  elsewhere  about  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  ? 
Can  you  tell  any  story  about  the  Indians  ?J 
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LESSON  LVIII.—  58. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

1.  A cit-y  is  a place  where  there  are 
a great  ma-ny  build -ings  close  to-geth-er. 
Some  of  them  ver-y  large,  and  oth-ers 
quite  small. 

2.  Peo-ple  live  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings, and  use  some  of  them  for  stores, 
and  oth-ers  for  shops.  Some-times  six 
or  eight  fam-i-lies  live  in  one  house  ; 
and  peo-ple  who  are  ver-y  poor  oft-en 
live  in  damp  cel-lars  and  oth-er  bad 
plac-es. 

* 2.  Such  peo-ple  do  not  have  good  air 
to  breathe,  and  they  be-come  sick,  and 
ma-ny  of  them  die  much  soon-er  than 
they  would  if  they  were  in  the  coun-try, 
where  they  could  have  good  plac-es  to 
live  in,  and  good  air  to  breathe. 

4.  A cit-y  is  a ver-y  nois-y  place,  for 
there  are  a great  ma-ny  car-riag-es  roll- 
ii%  o-ver  the  ston-y  streets  near-ly  all 
of  the  time  ; and  there  are  ma-ny  oth-er 
things  which  make  a cit-y  a nois-y  place. 
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5.  The  hous-es  in  the  coun-try  are  far 
a-part,  and  they  are  not  so  large  as 
those  in  a city.  Each  fam-i-ly  has  a 
house,  and  peo-ple  who  live  in  the 
coun-try  have  e-nough  fresh  air  to 
breathe. 

6.  The  coun-try  is  not  nois-y  like  the 
cit-y,  for  there  are  but  few  car-riag-es  in 
the  streets,  and  those  do  not  make  so 
much  noise,  for  the  streets  are  not  so 
ston-y  as  those  in  a city. 

7.  There  are  beau-ti-ful  fields,  and 
for-ests,  -and  lakes,  and  riv-ers,  and 
lit-tle  brooks  in  the  conn-try ; and  the 
hills  and  mount-ains,  and  val-leys ; and 
the  pret-ty  birds  and  sweet  flow-ers  are 
there  in  their  beau-ty. 

8.  The  ox-en,  the  cows  and  the  lit-tle 
calves ; the  sheep  and  their  pret-ty 
lambs ; the  grow-ing  grass  and  the 
wav-ing  grain,  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  coun-try. 

9.  There  are  ma-ny  things  in  a <|pt-y 
to  love,  but  there  is  great-er  beau-ty 
a-inong  the  hills  and  mount-ains. 
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LESSON  LIX.  — 59. 

THE  ANGELS. 

1.  “ Sis-ter  Em-ma,  can  you  tell 
Where  the  holy  angels  dwell  ? 

Is  it  ver-y,  ver-y  high, 

Up  a-bove  the  moon  and  sky  ?” 

2.  “ Holy  an-gels,  sis-ter  dear, 

Dwell  with  lit-tle  chil-dren  here, 
Ev-er-y  night  and  ev-er-y  day  ; 
With  the  good  they  al-ways  stay.” 

3.  “Yet  I nev-er  see  them  come, 
Nev-er  know  when  they  go  home, 
Nev-er  hear  them  speak  to  me 
Sis-ter  dear,  how  can  it  be 

“ Ma-ry,  did  you  nev-er  hear 
Some-thing  whis-per  in  your  ear, 

‘ Don’t  be  naught-y — nev-er  cry— 
God  is  look-ing  from  the  sky  !’  ” < 

“Yes  in-deed  ! and  it  must  be 
That’s  the  way  they  talk  to  me  ; 
Those  are  just  the  words  they  say, 
And  I hear  them  ev-er-y  day.” 

6.  “ I have  heard  dear  moth-er  say 
An-gels  watch  us  ev-er-y  day, 

And  when  we  are  fast  a-sleep, 
An-gels  all  our  slum-bers  keep. 
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7 “Ev-er-y  night,  and  ev-er-y  day, 
When  we  work  and  when  we  play, 
Ho-ly  an-gels  watch  ns  still, 

Keep-ing  us  from  ev-er-y  ill. 

8.  “ When  we  ’re  hap-py  they  are  glad  ; 
When  we  ’re  naught-y,  they  are  sad  ; 
Should  we  ver-y  wick-ed  grow, 

They  a-way  from  us  would  go.” 

9.  “ 0 ! I would  not  have  them  go, 

I do  love  the  an-gels  so  ; 

I will  nev-er  naught-y  he, 

So  they  ’ll  al-ways  stay  with  me.” 
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